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Oft-by yon wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn, | 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove ; 
Now drooping woful wan like one forlorn, 
Or craz'd with care, or croſs'd in hopeleſs love. 


At length he reſts upon the lap of earth ; 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown: 

Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth, 
And MzLANncHoLy mark'd him for her own. 
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„„ . Concluſion of. the laſt Letter, gives an expec- 


tation that the next ſhould contain the Hiſtory of Young 


Snell—It,does contain it: but as the ſagacious Reader, 
probably may, on peruſal, wonder, that Mr. Penſon 
ſhould. find either inclination or opportunity at this 
juncture (however the gloom that hung over his ſpirits 
may ſeem to be diſperſing) for the detail of ſuch a minute 


- recital, it may be neceſſary to appriſe him, in addition 


to what I have confeſſed on this ſcore in the Preface, 
that I have taken a peculiar liberty here with Mr. 
Penſon's original, which, in fact, contained only a ſketch 
of the adventures of his old ſchool- fellow, written with 
his uſual deſultory; ſentimentality. It had, however, 
| ſufficient of the wonderful i in it, to raiſe my curioſity 
even ſo high, as to induce me to take a journey to N—, 

inWiltſhire, to have it-ſatisfy 'd from the lips of Snell 
himſelf. Nor did I repent the application.—In ſhort, 
his narrative kept ſuch full pace with the expectation 


raiſed by Mr. Penſon's ſketches, that (though it be 


not juſt of that penſive tincture ſo prevalent through 
Vor. III. B : the 


. 


4 


© 

the reſt of the work), I could not reſiſt the temp- 
tation of laying it at large beſore the Reader, who, 
nevertheleſs, will find the paſſages related by Mr. 
Penſon, Kill preſerved in his own language. Nor will 
1 kefitate to acknowledge, thit T gave way to the 
temptation the more readily, through che idea, thut T. 
Snell would not form an unpleafing contraft to the 
Melancholy Man. a 

Having premiſed thus much, I will not longer de- 
tain the Reader from the narrative, which, according to 
[the coticlufivn of the faſt letter, he is to ſuppoſe de- 
Evered by Snell himfelf, co Mr. Perſon and the Cap- 
tain, | 


Tun CURATE. | 


THE 


r 


MELANCHOLY MAN., 


PART VIII. 


YOUNG SNELL. 


SomtTIME after, having received my | 
unjuſt ſentence, I, with many others, was 
conveyed to, and put on board a ſhip deſ- 
tined for South-Carolina. We were heavy 
ironed, and confined under the hatches, ac- 
cording to cuſtom. What paſſed in the 
ſhip, except from the noiſe we ſometimes. 
heard overhead, we were as much ſtrangers 
to, as though we had not been in her. We 
vere, generally ſpeaking, a ſociety of mi- 
ſerables, excluded from the participation 
of every thing, ſave one another's com- 
+ plaints. Some of us, to be ſure, took on 
 {trangely when the ſhip was in motion, 
and we found we were quitting dear 
England. As for me, though, at firſt, I 
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would almoſt as ſoon have been hanged as 
tranſported, yetIpreſently began to conſider 
that Providence ſhewed itſelf on the fide of 
innocence thus far, however, i in that it had 
ſpared my life: and while there is life, 
there is hope, you know. This thought 
- diverted my chagrin in a great meaſure: 
beſides, you know, there is little got by 
grumbling. on earth, and *tis not m 
.*twill from heaven. 
We had been at ſea, by what we could 
gueſs, ſeveral days, when our attention 
was excited by a violent uproar above, 
which laſted ſome tours, and during which, 
oaths, exclamations, and groans, perpe- 
tually broke upon our ears. We were 
the more alarmed for the. conſequences, 
when, though the tumult was ſubſided, 
yet hour after hour elapſed without our 
receiving our uſualallowance of proviſion. 
It was ſome conſiderable time after, that 
by the motion of the veſſel, we conjectured 
that the ſea ran high. Another kind of 
| tumult 
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tumult now took place above us, in the 
midſt of which came down into the hold 


a ſailor, and a rough looking fellow, who, 

from his dreſs, appeared to be an officer. 
He enquired if any there underſtood 

working a ſhip. Some two or three an- 


ſwered in the affirmative. He ſeemed 


diſappointed. He fixed his eyes on me. 


« Could'ſt not thou 155 a et rajeal "ugr 


ſaid he. 

I told him I would ny, if he would give 
me leave. Several others alſo, in the ſame 
moment, proffered themſelves—The very 
ſhadow of liberty, gentlemen, is tempting. 

« Well,” ſaid he, © we want hands, and 
I accept ye but on theſe terms 

He then propounded the moſt previ 


oath, to be ſure, that human lips ever 


uttered ; whereby we were to bind our- 
ſelves to obey him as our captain; and 
whatever we may ſee, hear, or learn here- 
after, aboard the ſhip, of paſt events, that 
we ſhould never divulge'it to the prejudige 
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There afe ſome ſqueamiſn Rottiveks; X 
_ gentlemen, who, perhaps, could not have 
digeſted an vath ſo audacious, as it was to 
be the only price of temporary liberty. 
but I had already formed my plan, which 
was thenceforward to make the beſt of a 
bad matter; that is to ſay, if Providence 
ſhould offer me a favour, though not ſuch 
an one as I could have wiſhed, why I had 
| reſolved to accept it, in hope that it may 
be an earneſt of a better. Beſides, thought 
I, if there be miſchief done, let the per- 
petrators anſwer for that ; I am only bound 
to hold my tongue: then what care I fot 
the force of that oath I intend not to 
break. | 
We were ſet at liberty. Il ſhall not 
trouble you with a deſcription of my hor- 
rors When I came on deck, and beheld 
every part of it ſtain'd with gore, and ma- 
ny of the ſailors who were on duty wound- 
ed and bleeding; whilſt a raging fea every | 
moment, methought, ſeemed dividing to its 
- loweſt abyſs to ſwallow us up. Indeed 
9140 theſe 
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© theſe horrors were but of ſhort duration; 
for I got hold of a rope—pulled when the 
word of command was given; and, atten- 
tive to my new. employment, forgot my 
fears. 

We weather*d the form—The climate 
grew cold. I wonder'd at i. — The von- 
der led to enquiry. Woe were not ſteering 
for the Carolinas—the ſhip was run away 
with. The real captain, by imprudent ſe- 
verity, had incenſed part of the crew. 
The preſent commander had fomented 
their diſcontents, and headed them in an 
inſurrection. The captain had his adhe- 
rents likewiſe.— The conteſt was ſharp 
and bloody.—The captain was killed, and 


' moſt of the officers thrawn overboard ; 


and the failors who ſided with him (thoſe 
few. who ſurvived the ſkirmiſh) had ſhared 
the ſame fate, but for prudential motives. 

To ſupply the loſs of the ſlain, we were 
ſet at liberty, and were now fjeering for 
the northern coaſts of America, where it 
>< Was 
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was intended to take in a cargo that would 
be ſaleable in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, 
and which having diſpoſed of, the value 
was then to be divided among the crew. 
There is one thing here, gentlemen, 
which I cannot help obſerving, and which 
is, that they who cry out moſt againſt tyran- 
ny, are, if they happen to ſtep into power, 
generally themſelves the greateſt tyrants : 
of this Thad an inſtance in the man who 
called himſelf our captain: for he carried 
it very lordly, even to thoſe who lifted him 
into his new ſtate; and to the few others 
his opponents, who ſurviv'd, as well as to 
the ſlaves, which his own ſafety had indu- 
ced him to ſet at liberty, he was a perfect 
Turk. For my own part, indeed, I ma- 
naged matters ſo that I had ſoon no reaſon . 
to complain of his behaviour: for, as I 
ſaid before, my plan was to make the beſt 
of a bad matter, and rather to ſwim with 
the ſtream; than drown in oppoling it. I 


ſoon diſcovered this man to be a hot, 
proud, 


the Melancholy Man. 9 


proud, ignorant fellow: his commands, of 


conſequence, were often abſurd and con- 
tradictory. Many of the men vould fre- 


quently remonſtrate, and that availing no- 


thing, would execute his orders with ſuch 
evident ill will, as often drew on them his 
utmoſt vengeance. This is not the way, 
thought I. When Daniel was caſt among 
the lions, I ſuppoſe he did not twiſt their 
tails, nor tread on their paws. This would 
have been tempting Providence, not ſub- 
mitting to it. I rather think, under your 
correction, gentlemen, that if Daniel did 
any thing on that occaſion, he rather 
ſmoothed the manes, and patted the gaunt 
ſides of his rough cabbin-mates. And 
that is the right way, thought I; ſo I'll 
even cajole this rough rogue of a captain 
to be civil to me. 1 

In conſequence of this reſolution, J re- 
ceived his orders with a ſeeming pleaſure, 
and executed them with alacrity. He 
ſoon noticed my attention, and I preſently 
a began 
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 beganto find I grew in his favour. He ap- 
pointed me to look after his cabin ; and, 
had it not been that I had frequently to 
attend the execution of diſagreeable orders, 
my life would have been happy enough. 
But he obſerving I met his wiſhes without 
any viſible reluctance, every day took more 
and more the advantage of my pliability, 
in impoſing on me the abſurdeſt commiſſi- 
ons. Nevertheleſs, *twas as well, d' ye 
- fee, to execute them with a good grace, 
and be rewarded (for the villain was not 
ungenerous) as with an ill one, and there- 
by get one's ſelf flogged, as was the caſe 
frequently with others. I vill give you an 
inſtance. c +. 
I was one day on deck with him. Some 
aktion of a boy on the bows diſpleaſed 


bim. He called to him and reprimanded 


him harfhly. The boy muttered—at this 
he flew in a rage, and inftantly ordered one 
Browne, who ſtood by, to go and give him 
a rope's end.—Browne had been bred a 

| r 


the Melancholy Man. tr 
ſcholar, and was very nice in his concep« 
tions. To adapt one's ſelf th the occaſion, 
was a maxim, the propriety of which he ne- 
ver would allow. He heſitated The cap- 
tain repeated his orders—Browne replied 


he had not been uſed to ſuch offices. —The 


captain inſtantly collar'd him, and I believe 
would have done him a miſchief ; but the 
boatſwain coming up, interpoſed, obſerving 


to Browne, that had he heard the boy's lan- 


guage, he would not have heſitated to 
have obey'd the captain, and adviſed him 
to make his peace by executing hisorders. 
- Browne ſtill heſitated ; but being at length 
perſuaded, it was but an att of juſtice he 


was requeſted to perform, he complied, - 
and the boy received two or three good 


ſtrokes from him, with advice for the fu- 
ture to remonſtrate, if he found it ne- 
ceſſary, at leaſt in decent terms. 


All this while, the captain walked wel- | 


ing on the quarter-deck, and no ſooner 
was Browne come from the bows, than 


he 
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12 Wanley Penſon ; or, 
he ordered the failors to ſeize him, ex- 
claiming, © Now, you dog, I'll teach you 
io diſpute orders another time.” He was 
inſtantly bound to the maſt, and as the 
devil would have .it, poor I was ordered 
to give him a ſevere flogging. | 
- This was an office I had never yet been 
put on. It turned my blood. I liked 
Browne; and, if to have been flogged in his 
| Read would have excuſed him, I believe 
I could have ſubmitted : but I knew it 
would not. I might eaſily have got my- 
ſelf flogged with him, but not for him. 
Well, thought I, if this be the devil's doing, 
Providence; however, permits it; and, by 
making uſe of me as an inſtrument, per- 
haps deſigns to bring good out of evil. Had 
Tome other been appointed to flog poor 
Browne, probably he had found no mercy, 
but I'll hurt him as little as poſſible. 
I made myſelf buſy in preparing a rope. 
The captain, in an ill humour, ordered the 
en each to his buſineſs, whilſt himſelf 
a d 
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 ſcowl'd away towards the poop. This is 
lucky, thought I, to be thus leſt alone with 
Broum ne. x 
[\T approached | binks -anid 68 I 3 
to flog him; in a low voice bade him roar 
Iuſtily, che moment I ſhould ſtrike him. 
But, rat him, the dog was ſo ſtubborn, as 
to refuſe'the favour 1 intended; declaring 
though he ſhould die, he' would not ſolacs 
the ears of the brute with one groan; at : 
the ſame. time execrating me, both for 
what I had undertaken, and for my dupli- 
city. 00 | eo b h 
Browne li thou art a fool, thought I, and 
ungrateful both to Providence and me.— 
However, I will not hurt thee but * 
as poſſibhle. 4 
I made a great buſtle, but keeping up 
to my reſolution, checked the blows ere 
they lighted: on Browne. Had he done 
as I bade him, *twould all have been well: 
but the captain eying him from a diſtance, 
and not ſeeing him flinch, nor hearing him 
cry, 
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cry, curſed me for a chicken-hearted fel. 
low, and bade me reſign the rope to a great 
raw-boned ſailor, whom he tipped half a 
crown, to give Browne a ſweating, as he 
termedit. The fellow kept to the bargain, 
and made Browne roar in ſpite of himſelf. 
Ah ! thought I, thy proud virtue ſteads 
. thee very little. Thou had'ſt better done 
to have coincided with the occaſion. Man 
Certainly never gets any thing by flouting 
xt the decrees of Heaven; but if with an 
bhoneſt intention be ſubmit, ſomething fre- 
quently interpoſes in his favour. | 
I be ſtory of che father who ſhot at an 
apple placed on the head of his child, by 
the command of an inhuman tyrant, and 
luckily hit it, though the ſhot wasintended 
by the tyrant to deſtroy the child, was, at 
this period of my life, a great means of eſ- 
tabliſhing my confidence in anover-raling 
Pover, which perhaps had otherwiſe failed; 
for the captain was ſo unreaſonable, that ! 
was often afraid he would put me on the 
execution 
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execution of ſomething deſperate. But if 
he does, thought I, Heaven will teach me 
to hit the apple, and not ſuffer my docility 
to terminate in guilt, 
My confidence was not miſplaced —Hea. 
ven ſuffer'd not this ſtate of trial to laſt. 
long, for which I thank it: though it ended 
in a manner which aforehand I could not 
have wiſh'd. 

Things continued in this ſituation for 
about three weeks; when one evening a 
briſk gale ſprung up at ſouth-weſt, which 

before night encreaſed to a violent ſtorm, 
accompanied with rain. Jt continued with 
unremitting fury the whole night through, 
and the morn opened, only to give us a 
more perſeſt view of the horrors which 
darkneſs had concealed. —The ſtorm con- 
tinued. — Towards the evening the wind | 
ſhifted, but its violence did notabate. 2 
We were now driving far out of our 
aaurſe. We endeavoured to keep the ſhip 
tothe wind ; but che ſea was ſo boiſterous, 
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and the waves broke ſo over us, that, for 
my part, I really thought every minute that 
we were already ſwallowed up. 

Our bowſprit was already books and, 
before night, a ſudden m_ brought. our 
main maſt by the board. vr | 

The ſhip was now a uche of cankufies, ; 
yet ſelf-preſervation prompted every man 
to do his utmoſt to enable herto weather 
the ſtorm; but, to complete our diſaſter, 
on the ſecond day, her rudder was torn 
clear off by the impetuoſity of the waves. 
We were now incapable of managing her 
at all, and we drove at a the n 
| of the elements. Ne 
Ihe third day the wind ſhifted again 

ſoutherly, and though the. ſtorm abated, 
the wind ftill continued high, accompanied 
with a fleet. We endeavoured to form 
ſomething to ſupply the place of a rudder, 
but it would not do, the ſea was too ſtrong. 
In this manner, trying variousexperiments | 
in order to regain the management of the 


ſhip, 
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ſhip, we drove for ſeveral days, the wind 
ſtill continuing hard, though not abſolute- 
ly a ſtorm. | 

The climate was now exceſſively cold; 
but where we were we knew not, as we 
could take no obſervation, the ſky being 
ſo heavy. We gueſſed, however, that we 
were very far north, by the ice that began 
to float in large cakes around us. The 
wind, after a while, ſhifted again to the 
weſt, We ſtill drove on at its mercy, the 
cold and the floating ice daily increaſing. 

The weather at length cleared, and we 
found ourſelves in the fixty-ſeventh de- 
gree of north latitude tothe eaſt of Davis's 
Streights. This greatly alarmed us, as 
proviſions began to grow ſhort.—But till 
our efforts fail'd to repair the loſs of our 
rudder. The wind, though e was 25 
ſtrong. 

One evening over-fatigued, having re- 
tired to ſteal an hour's reſt, I was rouſed 
wy a violent ſhock of the ſhip, accompanied 

Vor. III. C by 
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by an inſtantaneous cry of the crew. I 
haſtened on deck, where, from the ſcene 
chat preſented itſelf, I inſtantly concluded 
we were wrecked on ſome barren rocky 
coaſt : but what was my ſurprize, to find, 
that what by the light of the moon appear- 
cd tobe ſubſtantial land, was nothing more 
than floating iſlands, and floating rocks of 
ice. I call them iſlands and rocks, becauſe 
of their magnitude, for many of theſe ice- 
fields had all the appearance, and the real 
extent, of confiderably large iſlands. | 

The ſhip had received no damage of 
_ conſequence ; but as we were incapable of 
working her, ſhe continued to drive with 
the ice againſt which ſhe had ſtruck. 

Our condition was now truly pitiable, 
as you muſt think it was, in this cold and 
hopeleſs ſituation: but I endeavoured to 
keep up my ſpirits ſtill, and make the beſt 
on' t: to do which, I could hit on no bet- 
ter. means than to keep myſelf as much as 
n * 7 1 

The 
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The laſt evening I was on board, the 
wind falling quite calm, and no immediate 
dangerbeing apprehended, though the ſhip 
had been for ſome time cloſely hemmed 
in with ice, I laid myſelf down among ſome 
old fails to ſleep; but being wakeful from 
anxiety, and finding that ſenſation trouble- 
ſome, to get rid of thought I went on deck, 
in order to find ſomething to do. . Our 
fore-top-gallant-maſt was broken ; I took 
a hatchet of the carpenter, and it being a 
fine moonlight night, was going up to cut off 
the ſtump for mere exerciſe. In my way 
up I entered the round top, pauſing a mo- 
ment on the ſcene which opened on my 
fight. The moon beams playing on the 
- Jags of the congealed ice, beguil'd my 
ſenſes. A large city ſeemed ſpread before 
me. I could not only, methought, diſcern 
the gabled houſes, the ſteeples and towers 
of the churches, but a fine river, with 
ſhips in full ſail working up it. Twas a 
e of ſight : but at that moment I 

37 C2 thought 
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thought it to real, that I was in the att of 
calling to thoſe below : when on a ſudden, 
with a craſh, as though the earth itſelf had 
been wrecked, the whole ſcene was ſhaken 
into horrors. 

A cry from below, which was the ſmo- 
thered voice of death; the craſh of burſt- 
ing timbers, and the thunder of rending 
ice-rocks, broke on my ear, at the ſame _ 
moment that I felt myſelf thrown with the 
- maſt on the pinnacle of a rock of floating 
ice, againſt which our ſhip lay. 

The moment I recovered from the ſhock 
(which was not immediately, my head hav- 
ing received a blow from the ice, againſt 
which I fell, that ſtunned me) I looked 
down for the ſhip.— There was none 
ſhe was demoliſhed and ſunk; and 1 
ſhould have ſhared the ſame fate, had 
not the maſt, broken by the ſudden ſurge, 
fell over a crag, which bitching in the 
round top, preſerved me. 

I cannot deſcribe toyou the ſcene of this 


moment ! 
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moment !—The foam of the waters—the 
trembling of the ice—the broken fragments 
of which were falling on all ſides !—the 
ſhip, except the maſt, quite ſwallowed up, 
and its place ſupplied by a huge iſland of 
ice, was altogethera ſcene which a ſecond 
time deprived me of my faculties. All I 
could do was to call with all my might 
but I called in vain: for had any one 
| ſurvived, they could not have heard my 
voice amidſt the noiſe of ſuch an ice-quake. 
But I again quickened to a ſenſe of my 
forlorn ſituation : though *twas not ſoon 
that I could be ſenſible, whether I enter- 
tained hope or deſpair; they were con- 
tending in my breaſt for the ſuperiority, 
whilſt I ſeem'd ſtupidly paſſive. 
Morning came. The wind had again 
ſeparatedthat ice, which a few hours before, 
driven together either by the current, or a 
ſudden ſquall, had cruſhed our ſhip, like 
as the claſhing together of two boats would 
cruſh a floating egg-ſhell. 
th, | | I was 
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I was now driving on the wide ſea alone, 
on a lump of ſo frail a conſiſtence, that per- 
haps in the courſe of the day might diſſolve 
in pieces, and in ſo doing might commit 
me to the watery grave of my companions, 
And now, 'tis true, I could not help for a 
moment but murmur at my untoward fate : 
but when I reflected how Providence 
had already interpoſed in my behalf, I 
determined yet to hope. — What, ſave me 
from the gallows, thought I—from ſlavery, 
from the authority of a tyrant, to let me 
periſh here ? No. Providence is not 
ſo inſidious. It might have hanged me 
might have made a ſlave of me---might 
have thruſt me, under the command 
of a raſcal, on an a& of guilt—yea, it 
might have drowned me as it has the reſt of 
the crew ; but inſtead of that it has order- 
ed this ice, like Jonah's whale, though 
it threatens death, perhaps to be n means 
of preſerving me. 

Full of this idea, I quitted FR maſt, 
whoſe weight I feared might break the 

brittle 
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brittle crag whereon it hung, and having 
rent off a piece of a ſail that was on the 
yard, Iclimbed over a crag higher up, and 
ſeated myſelf in a ſhallow left, whenee I 
could not ſlip off, where, wrapping myſelf 
in the ſail to defend me a little from the 
cold, I waited as though certain of relief. 
I'll do what I can, ſaid I, to preſerve lite, 
and Heaven will do the reſt, The ice may 
be waſted into the way of ſome ſhip, per- 
haps.— It is too bulky to be diſſolved in a 
ſhort time, and a few days may bring me 
comfort, But what was to ſuſtain me theſe 
few days? This thought did not at firſt, 
ſtrike me: but having eaten but little the day 
before, hunger, before evening, brought 
it acroſs me. I am not to expett miracles, 
ſaid I, Heaven atts but by natural mean 
I muſt try.— Perhaps, could I deſcend to 
the water's edge I could catch ſome ſiſh. 
I accordingly tried; but found it impoſſible, 
from the height where ] ſat (which was about 
forty feet above the water) to deſcend to 
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the ſea; ſo perpendicular and ſlippery 
were the crags that formed this great ice 
rock ;—ſo I ſat down again. Providence, 
ſaid I, muſt here do all, for I can do no- 


thing. 


I. fat now expecting night, 105 was 


about to put a quid of tobacco in my 
mouth to ſtay my ſtomach, when, to my 


great ſurprize, a large ſea-fowl, ſeemingly 


quite tir'd with a long flight, dropped on 
the crag juſt above me. *Twas eaſily 
within my reach. I put up my hand, and, 


its head being from me, grafp*d it firmly 


| Byzche tail. —I did not heſitate a moment 
to twiſt off its 


« Surely, Tom, thou did'ſt not! 


(methought, Bountly, there was ſome- 
_ thing cruel in his taking the life of the 


poor bird, to whom the ſame ice offer'd 


an equal refuge) © Surely, Tom, thou 


did'ſt not injure oy fellow. rene 
nate?“ — 


Fa Tom ſtar'd:. 


© Bleſs 
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« Bleſs your honour,” ſays be, © to be 
ſure I had rather Providence had ſent me 


a bird ready cooked; but tho? it did not 


ſend relief juſt in the manner I could have 
wiſh'd, yet I ſhould have deſerv'd to ſuf- 
fer, had I refus'd what it did ſend. Make 
the beſt on't, you know, was my plan.” 
(Tom was right I believe, Bountly,— 
there 1s ſuch a thing as being more deli- 
cate than prudent : yet *twas hard to kill 
his fellow-refugee, but—) © Goon, Tom.“ 


* I did -not immediately eat any of its 


Heſh, but— neceſſity, gentlemen, as it is 


the mother of invention, ſo it lifts us over 
I drank 


the ſtraight bounds of cuſtom 
its blood witha peculiar flavour, and found 


it more refreſhing than ever I found the 


richeſt cordial. 

This circumſtance, and its effects, : fo 
_ elated my heart, that I almoſt without 
thought began ſinging the twenty-third 


pſalm, The Lord alone is my ſupport— 


and him that doth me feed'—but, ere I had 
| hardly 
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hardly ſung out the firſt line, what was my 
ſurprize to hear a voice hailing me from 
the other ſide of the ice rock.—lI anſwer'd 
it.—It replied again, demanding who J 
was. Tom Snell,” I replied, ©. who are 
you?“ 

If I was ſurprized to hear the voice, I 
vas not a whit leſs ſurprized that I got no 
anſwer to my queſtion ; nor that during 

the night, which was now fallen, nothing 1 
_- eould urge could get a reply. 

I form'd a thouſand wild conjeftures 
on this affair, till my hair ſometimes almoſt 
heav'd my cap from my head. However, 
morning breaking, I determin'd to climb 
the ice, in order, by getting over to the 

other ſide of it, to diſcover, if poſſible, 
hence the voice had proceeded—but my 


.. reſolution was vain. I could no more 
climb the ſteeps of the ice now, than 1 

could before deſcend to the water. ; 

In truth, gentlemen, notwithſtanding 

the cleft in the ice ſhelter'd me in ſome 
- meaſure 
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meaſure from the wind, and tho? I wrap- 
ped myſelf in the torn ſail- cloth as ſecure- 


y as I could, yet my limbs were become 
ſo ſtiff with the cold, that I had barely 1 


uſe of them. 
While I was in this can muſing on 
the voice, and almoſt periſhing with cold, 
a briſk wind wafted the ice, during the 
courſe of the day, into a little creek, and 
jamm' d it firm between two rocks. 
I was happy to ſee land again; tho? its 
appearance was truly deſolate, being little 
elſe beſide an interſperſion of ſtone and 


ice. But how to deſcend from the ice was 


dow the point to be conſidered. 

I began to exert myſelf; but ſhould 
have found it impraQicable, I believe, to 
have reach'd the -ſhore—had not the ice, 
which juſt then drew back a little with the 
_ wave, return*d with a jerk, which flung the 


maſt which I before-mention*d (and which 
ſtill hitch'd to thecrag) plump over on the 


rock.—The yard in the ſwing juſt fheer'd 
MII | my 


i 
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my head, and reſted within about two feet 
from where I ſtood contriving means. to 
deſcend. 
I immediately laid hold of it, and paſs'd 
thereby to the ſolid rock, from which I 
eaſily got down to the beach. — 
But I had ſcarcely got on plain ground, 
- when at a little diſtance, at the foot of an- 
other rock, who ſhould 1 ſce to my aſto- 


#5; niſhment but Browne, that Browne, gentle- 


men, whom 1 had occaſion to mention to 
you before, fitting in a poſture of the u ut- 
\, moſt dejection. 

Hlad it been any 1 perſon but 
Browne that then caught my view, the 
tranſport I then felt would have been truly 
the tranſport of joy; but calling to mind 
what had ſo lately paſs'd between us, tho 


Ii really lov'd Browne, yet methought 1 


would rather Heaven had appointed any 

N other my companion than he. 
ws ſtruck me immediately, that bis was 
the voice I had heard when floating on the 
ice, 


* 


8 


— 
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ice, and (ſo gueſſing from the latter part 
of his behaviour to me while on board the 
ſhip) that on my declaring my name, he, 
from the rigidneſs of his diſpoſition, had 
reſolved to hold no further converſation 
with me. 

This idea, as I knew his temper, to be 
ſure could not inſpire me with any great 
pleaſure on the fight of him;—'twas a great 


drawback at leaſt on what I ſhould other- 
wife have felt ;—but I have ſaid, my max- 
im was to make the beſt of things, and I 


reſolv'd, as in all former ones, to apply it 
in this inſtance alſo. 

I approach'd Browne with the moſt friend- 
ly ſolicitude. He ſeem'd to expect me; 


but the reply I got to my overtures Was, 6 


« ſtand off, and let me die in peace.“ 


His ſtrength' ſeem' d nearly exhauſted, 
yet, lifting his eyes reproachfully to Heaven, 


he collected ſo much as to exclaim, © Pro- 


vidence !'thfo* my life haſt thou ſet thyſelf 


againſt me, and even in death art thou im- 
1 


13 
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placable ; or thou would'ſt not thus em- 
bitter my laſt moments with the preſence 
of what I moſt deteſt—a hypocrite!” 
This ſalute, gentlemen, to be ſure was 
not a very friendly one; but, inſtead of 
raiſing my indignation, it only mov'd my 
compaſſion. © Dear Browne, ſaid I, thou 
art wrong for, except to cheat vice of 
its evil be hypocriſy, Tom Snell is no hy- 
poerite; neither is Providence implaca- 
ble chou ſhalt ſee it is kind. We might 

have been left yet more deſolate, but we 
are not now without reſources.“ 

I bad part of the fowl in my hand which , 
I had caught over night, and in my pocket 
I had luckily ſome gun-powder, having 
ſeveral times been employed by the cap- 
tain to ſhoot ſea-fowl. I gather'd ſome 
bruſhwood that grew in the valley, and 
taking a handful of very dry graſs put 
among it ſome gun- powder; then ſtriking 
the back of my knife with a hard ſtone 
which 


* 
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which I pick'd up, I ſoon kindled a fire, 
and broil'd a piece of my fowl, 
I took it to Browne. He at firſt refuſed 

my kindneſs : but after ſurveying me over 
ſeveral times with a very penetrating eye, 
he at length, with much entreaty, conde- 
ſcended to eat. I then, in a ſhell, of which 
there were Cows on the beach, got him 
ſome water from a ſpring that ran hard by, 
and my aſſiduity to ſerve him ſeem'd to 
remove, by ſlow degrees, the ill opinion he 
had conceiv'd of me, till at length being 
perfectly reviv'd, he became a little con- 
verſible. But he could be by no means 
reconcil'd to his fate, and frequently re- 
proach'd me in bitter terms for my pro- 
longing his wretched life. I endeavour'd ' 
to reaſon him into a pleaſanter train of 
thinking, but in vain ; for tho“ I could 
prevail on him to prolong his life, I could 
not petſuade him to ceaſe murmuring. He 
ſeem'd like one, methought, who had en- 
ter d the liſts to play at cudgels with Pro- 
vidence: 
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vidence: if now and then between the 
bouts, as it were, he condeſcended on its 
proffer, to ſhake hands, yet he ſtill look d 
with an eye of ſuſpicion, and in the very 
att of friendſhip was ready to take arms. 

I faw I had a very ineligible companion 
in him; but none know the value of hu- 
man ſociety ſo well as thoſe who are, or 
have been, depriv'd of it. Ihave already 


ſaid, that I had rather Heaven had allotted 


me ſome other companion; yet, with all 
Browne's unpleaſantneſs, gentlemen, I 
would {ooner, at that moment, have loſt a 
limb my ſelf, than have loſt him. His cha- 


' - rater was downright melancholy, and that 


of the worſt kind. I us'd to tella ſweet- 
heart Ionce had, that ſhe was troubled with 


the white melancholy, for tho'- ſhe would 
be often low-ſpirited, yet ſhe was always as 


mild as milk; but Browne's, I think, wasthe 
black melancholy, wherewithal he was as 


fretful as ſour ſmall. beer. Vet was I as 


anxious for his exiſtence as for my own.— 


a A. 


Hope 


4 
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Hope rendered me — as deſpair | 


did him negligent. © ) 
The firſt thing I did was — 


maſt aſhore. In the round top was the - 
hatchet I had carried thither. I found it 


very ſerviceable. I erected a kind of littte 
tent cover'd with the old ſails, and gather- 


ing ſome dry graſs we repoſed there for 


the night.—But, tho' it was the ſummer 
ſeaſon, the night was ſo cold as to induee me 
next day to go in ſearch of a more com- 


fortable abode. Browne, at my inſtigation, 


went with me. I was pleaſingly ſurprized, 
in many places, at the vaſt quantity of large 
birds“ eggs with which the clefts of the 
rocks were filled, and the graſſy plots, and 
the banks of the little rivulets were cover d. 


cee, Browne,” ſaid I, © the bounty of 


that Providence whichthoucalleſt unkind; 


ſee how amply, in this barren region, it has a 


provided us with food f 

The ſentiment did not fit Se he 

| n e without a reply. | PE 
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We now diſcover'd this our bleak land 
of refuge to be an iſland, or rather rock, 
or ridge of rocks, about a gs and half 
in circumference. : 


On the eaſt fide was a ("OT Sia of 


vater which deſcended into the ſea; and 


form'd a little river :—about two ſtones 
.caſt from the beach we met with a cave or 
vault in the fide of a rocky hill, whoſe 


ſummit was then cover'd with ſnow. This 
hole, at the entrance, was about four feet 


E high, but within roſe to double that height, 
and form'd a cave of about eight feet every 


Way. T was juſt ſuch a place as 1 could 


have wiſh'd ; when I foundthat, the iſland 
being uninhabited, we could expett no 
accommodation but that of nature. 

We immediately returned to our tent, 
and, by Browne's aſſiſtance, I remov'd 


the materials of which it was compos'd to 


the cave. I then made a fire as before, 


and roaſted ſome eggs for our dinner, 


which we eat Ws a. good appetite—l 


Ru 
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mould rather have Selin of myſelf, for 


Browne could ſcarcely tell how to. accom . 
modate himſelf to ſuch unſeaſon'd; fare, 
and mere hunger induc'd him to feed at 


all. 


warm the cave (which it did like an oven) 
I raked the aſhes over the embers, and ſe- 


_ curing the door with the yards, &c. we 


ſlept comfortably till morning. 
The next and following days we ſpent 


in fetching the remainder of the maſt from 


the rock, which being nearly a mile diſtant, 
and the way extremely rugged, was a work 
of great labour for us; but Browne, when 
once engag'd ina thing, proſecuted it with 


ſpirit; but he perpetually wanted ſome . 


one to ſet. him a- going, for the moment he 


was inactive his deſpondency return'd, and. 
he would even reſolve to endeavour. no 
more: but theſe, reſolves I always took 


93 


We now proceeded to lay in a good 
quantity of dried graſs to make us a bed, 
and having at night made a briſk fire to 


ſome critical moment to encounter, when 
the calls of nature nn 0 3 
—_ Igenerally prevailed. - 

1 thall not trouble you wiah a Ar- 
tion of the pains I took to render our cave 
J comfortable as poſſible, nor the many 
times T climbed the rocks to view the ſea, 

in hopes of ſeeing Tome veſſel that might 
| reheve us from our ſolitude. But, alas! 
ve knew not then that we were out of all 
© navigable paths. Nor ſhall I recount to 
you the hours we ſpent in viewing an im- 


- - yhenſe deſolate coaſt which ſpread to the- 


north and eaſt of our iſland, at about the 
diſtance of a league, and where we en- 
deavour'd, to diſcover ſome trace of hu- 
man inhabitants; but in vain. The point- 
ed rocks ſeemed pited one on another up 
to the very heavens, their deſcents loaded 
with ice, and their ſummits wrapped in 
fnow. Not a fingle tree reared its head, 
nor. a green plot relieved the eye,thro' all 5 
the _ feene, le ſeemed to be the ruin- 
| ous 


which wereour daily bread ; but ſometimes 
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ous deans whence winter furniſhed itſelf 
with horrors, wherewith, in its ſeaſon, to 
deſolate the whole earth. _ 

Browne, ever ready to think the work; 
94 this coaſt to be Spitſberg, or ſome 
other equally inhoſpitable chme ; but J, 
from what I could gueſs by the length of 
the days (for I had a little ſmattering of 
geography ) concluded we were not ”_ T 


ſo far north. 6:51 


In this manner led about a e | 
_ fatisfying our hunger moſily with eggs, 


with à fowl, which I found means to,catch 
in a pit-fall, and often with à kind of little 
herrings, which were ſo plenty in ſome places. 
round the ſhores, and ſo inſenſible of dan- 
ger, that we could pull them out of ann 

ter by hundreds. | 


One morning, Brow and 1 al 


ahi rocks over our dwelling, with. dur 5 


uſual intention of viewing the ſea, Browne 
happening to look behind him, inſtantly 
= exclaim'd, 


{ 
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exclaimed, „Heavens! Snell, we ſhall | now 

be murder' d! 8 | 
Looking eagerly to diſcover the cauſe 

of his dread, I beheld ſeveral little boats, 

working round the ſouthermoſt point of 

the coaſt I mentioned, which ſpread into the 


ſea to the north- eaſt of our iſland. Pru- 


dence induced us to conceal ourſelves in 
the cleft of a rock, to watch their mo- 


tions. 


Some of chem ſtopped along the {ki | 


of the coaſt, and ſome few ſteered for, 
and halted at ſome iſlands, or rather rocks, 
that were interſperſed. between our rnd: 
and the main. 

We watched them till Sid dy was 
paſt, when ſeveral of them again moved 
round the point, and retired from our 
view; and as none of the others approach- 
ed our iſland, and hunger reminding us 
of the neceſſity of recruiting our ſpirits, 


we ventured down, as privately as poſſi- 


ble, to procure ſome proviſfions;—every 
„ of | 8 35 
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now and then, however, ſtealing up the 
rock, to take a view of the ſea. 


1 had juſt broiled ſome fiſh, and was 
going to ſee for Browne, who had gone 


up the rock for a view, when he came 
ruſhing precipitately down, exclaiming, 
| © the ſavages were come.” 4 

'I retired with him to ſome diſtances 
taking the hatchet in my hand, and mount- 
ing an eminence, ſaw a boat putting into 
the creek, with but one perſon in it, and 
who paddled it along with ſeeming eaſe: - : 
The dexterity, together vith the ap- 


* 


pearance of the perſon, ſo worked on my 


fancy, that I did not conſider, that while 
I ſaw I could likewiſe be ſeen, tall 135 ſas 


vage evidently eyed me. 1 
This quickened me to a ſenſe of Fe 


folly ;—but as it was in vain now to retirey 
and as the circumſtance ſtruck me to be 
favourable on this ground, namely, that as: 
there was but one, it would be eaſier either: 


to ſecure the perſon, or gain the friend. | 


* ſhip 


„ mah Pejenz er, 

ſhip of that one, than of many, I, on ſee- 
ing the ſavage about to put the boat 
again from the ſhore, darted forward, 
without unfolding myſelf at all to Browne, 
who was curſing his fate behind the rock, 
and, in an inſtant, running to the beach, 
beckoned, in the poſture of ſupplication, 

to have the boat brought cloſe in. 
A A ſavage I had not before obſerved now 


= appeared in the boat. The two ſeemed to 


hold a converſation together, meanwhile 
the ſwell of the fea wafted the boat n, 
along fhore. 

Thaſe I have called, 4 whom. at firſt 
J conſidered as ſavages, on a nearer view 
appeared to have nothing ſavage about 
them but their dreſs; and that, perhaps, 
. only appeared barbarous from my being 


unaccuſtomed to it. It was entirely of 
© Furs, but its ſhape ſo odd, that I ſhall not 


trouble you with a deſcription of it. You 

muſt think I was pleaſingly ſurpriſed to 
find theſe dreaded ſavages to be, inftead | 
. | of. 
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of bearded cannibals, two young, inoffen- 
five women: their ſtature middle-ſized 
their complexions tolerably wes and their - 
hair ſandy. R 

This appearance diffipated my appre- 
henſion, and I was now anxious to > calm | 
theirs. | 

J laid down my hatchet on 1 the ET 
and, to convince them I had no hoſtile 
intention, J put myſelf wholly into their 
power, by ſtepping into their boat. 

I approach'd her with the paddle. There 
was' ſomething in her countenance that 
| beſt pleas'd me. I kneeled before her 
She {miled—I took one of her hands, and 
bowed my head on it—She laughed—T | 
kiffed it—She feemed Neil, 

The other all this while was exainining | 
my dreſs, more eſpecially my buckles. I 
obſerved it, and proffer'd them to her.— 
She declined them; and a converſation 
enfued between the two, . to what purport | 
I then knew not; but pretency: ſhe, with 
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the paddle, made ligns for me to lie down. 

-I did ſo.—She put her foot on my 

breaſt, and ſpoke ſomething to the other. 
he then made motions for me to riſe, 
then to kneel, then to fit, and at every 

change of poſture, renewed her diſcourſe 
vith her companion. 

At length ſhe pointed for me to quit che 
boat.—1 put on an air of ſorrow, and 
again took her hand and kiſſed i it, in an 
attitude of ſupplication. She, however, 

"till pointed to the ſhore, and I at length 
obey ed, and, quitting the boat, ſeated my- 
ſelf, with my arms folded, FOE diſconſo- 
lately on the _—_ | 
Another converſation now enſued . 


_- tween the two women, the reſult of which 


was, that they faſtened their boat to the 
rock, and came aſhore themſelves. 

I ſat ſtill. They approached me; and 
| the who bad held the paddle, and 
who appeared to be the eldeſt of the 
two, ſeating. herſelf beſide me, put her 
hand in a kind of bag, which n 


* at . 
* f * ? * 
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at her fide, and gave me from thence ; 
a piece. of dried fiſh, and an odd 
kind of ſour berries.—I did not heſitate 
to eat. She eat too, and ſeemed n. £ 
that I accepted her offers. | 
I now made ſigns to them, that I had a 
companion. They ſeemed alarmed, and 
were haſtening to their boat; but I had the 
art to allure them back again, and to in- 
duce them to go with me to where 
Browne was concealed. * 
He was very ſullen and unſociable, 
reproached me for my imprudence, and, 
inſtead of ſoothing thoſe he had called ſa- | 
vages, turned NAT from ane, and 
walked away. 

I was truly vexed, 400 N fo the 
conſequence of ſuch behaviour ; but what 
I was afraid would diſguſt both, had the 
- contrary effe on the youngeſt of my new 
acquaintance, —PFor ſhe followed Browne, 
ſmiled in his face, took his hand, gave 

him ſome berries, and ſeemed in an inſtant 
- fo fond, that I could not but conclude 
FV his 
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his perſon had caught her fancy; and, in- 
deed, Browne was as fine a young woah as 
one ſhould ſee. 

Ir ſhort, Sirs, ſhe followed him ſo long, 
till ſhe brought him back, in a great 
meaſure, eaſed of his ill-humour. Indeed, 
be muſt himſelf have been a ſavage, had 
he not. yielded to her blandiſhments. 

And now an hour or more had elapſed, 
when another converſation took place 
between the two females, which ended by 
their going to ſearch the rocks for eggs, 
which they carried to their boat. In this 

_employ we aſſiſted them, and foon pro- 

cured as many as they wiſhed for. 
"IN Being now about to depart, they gave 
us all the dried fiſh and berries they had, 
and the eldeſt; taking off her upper gar- 

ment, put it on me, and, fetching a ſkin 
from the boat, made ſigns for me to lie 
on it. I motioned to go with them, being 
inſpired thereto by their unexpeaed civi- 
Hity ; but they ſhook their heads, and gave 


Mi 
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me to ndentend they muſt not permit it; 
but ſignified they would. come again the 
next day. 

And now they departed; 15 youngeſt 
leaving her outer garment for Browne, as 
the eldeſt had for me. 

We vatched them to a rock, 
between us and the main, where they a 
halted ſome time; and then, being 
there joined by two other boats, they re- 
tired by the way they came, namely, be- 
hind the eaſtern promontory. - 

After they were gone, it may * 
be concluded, we had ſufficient employ- 


ment in forming conjectures, and commu-— 


nicating them to each other, on this event; 
Browne ftill prognoſticating evil, and I 
endeavouring to deduce good therefrom. 
However, in this we agreed, that the per- 
ſons and manners of theſe females anſwer- 
ed to no deſcription of ſavages that inha- 
bited any of the northern regions; as they 
' were more decent, more fair, their features 
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more agreeable, and their behaviour more 
civilized, than any we had heard of. 
But what puzzled us moſt to account 
for was, that two of that weak ſex ſhould 
alone venture ſo far in a boat, and be ſo 
well acquainted with all the exerciſes ne- 
ceſſary to the management of it. 

But, in this circumſtance, the hand of 
Providence, though we did not then diſco- 
ver it, interpoſed, in a peculiar manner, 
for our ſafety ; for it would have been im- 
poſſible for us, unaſliſted, to have win- 
tered in that inhoſpitable clime; and had 
our retreat been diſcovered by men, in- 
| ſtead of women, on whoſe ſofter conſtitu- 

tions my blandiſhments had all the effect _ 
could have wiſhed, we had certainly, as 
we afterwards found, been ſacrificed to a 
. cuſtom introduced in theſe regions by ne- 
ceſſity, and till continued by policy. ak 

Next day.” — But here Tom's narrative 
was interrupted. by a ſurhmonis to dinner: 
which ended, he proceeded. es 

|.» $ 0 « Next 
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Next day, early, we obſerve the 
date as before, and in about two hours 
the ſame two young women again rowed 
into the creek, | . 

I Immediately went to meet them. They | 
| ſeemed vaſtly pleaſed. They brought ſe- 
veral ſkins with them, with a large and 
a ſmall veſſel of ſtone that would bear the 
fire, a piece of meat which appeared to be 
beef, ſome dried fiſh, and a large quan- 
tity of the four berries, e pe a 

knife made of bone. 

They were no ſooner landed than they 
made ſigns to be ſhown where was our. 
place of abode, for, through diſtruſt, "I 1 

had forborne the day before to ſhew them 
our cave; but I now no longer OE Ts 
I led them to our cell. * 
At firſt they ſeemed pleaſed i R 
but, ſeeing it lie ſo open towards the ſea, 
and ſeeing the maſt and the ſail- cloth {at 
which they much wondered, as well as at 
the textures of -our drels) they ſeemed 
Poe ee : _  diffatished. 
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Aiſſatisſied. However, they ſet on the 


meat, in the ſtone veſſel, over the fire, 
where, having boiled it a conſiderable 


time, they poured the water from it, and 


ſet it in the ſame veſſel, on a ſtone, to be 
eaten, having firſt poured over it a little 
ſea-water, which they fetched in a ſhell. 
The other ſtone veſſel which they had 


Seca was repleniſſied with freſh water. 


On a ſkin on the floor they ſpread the 


 aryd fiſh and ſour berries, and then in- 
vited us, with the countenances of ſelf. 


approbation, to ſit down to their feaſt, 
I complied inſtantly, deſiring Browne 


| to do the ſame, and to appear at leaſt 
pleaſed with their cookery. Indeed, had 


the ſea- water been ſpared, I could have 


reliſned the treat exceedingly, as the 
Areſſing, circumſtances conſidered, was 


decent. However, as it was, by eating 
the; four berries with the meat (which 
ferved as a kind of pickle, and took off 


Eg of the NPY of the 


„ 5 ſea- 
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ſea-water) and the eating of which with 
our meat, was following the example of 
our cooks, I made a hearty meal. 
But Browne could not ſo ſuit. himſelf 
to the occaſion; he often murmured ; but 
I prevailed on him, in ſome degree, to 
fave appearances, and I played my own 
part ſo well, as to make the girls happy i in 
the idea that they had hit our taſtes. ' 

- During our repaſt I learned the names 
of our viſitants; ſhe who ſeemed moſt at- 
tached to me, and who was the eldeſt of - 
the two, called herſelf Erig. The other, * 
and whoſe attention. was evidently en- 
groſſed by Browne, was called Gulna. 
And now I aſked them the names of "= 
variety of things, which I wrote down on 
ſome large ſhells with Browne's pencil; bx 
which means I was ſoon able to make them 


© underſtand me, and alſo enabled myſelf in 


A greater.meaſure to underſtand them 


Our meal was no ſooner ended; than 


uy: went to work to clear away the aſhes 
Vor. III. E which 
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which we had thrown jeſt without the 


month of our cave. Theſe they carried 


and threw into che rivulet, making figns 
that we ſhould always do the fame. 
They then led up the path-way to our 
cave with rugged ftones, which they found 
on the ſide of the rock, in order, as they 
informed us, to prevent ourfootſteps from 
being traced; and laſtly, they filled up our 
door-way to a hole of about two feet, at 
the ſame time placing ſome large ſtones 
Juſt within che entrance, that, on an 
emergedee, we might fill it up quite. 

This they executed, or rather directed 
us to execute, in ſo rude and artleſs a man- 
ner, that it looked rather like Aa fallen rock 
chan the effekts of defign. 

This finiſhed, they, as they did the day 
before, went again to gathering eggs, ii 


which we affifted them. 


Before they went away they gave us to 
underſtand, that poſſibly ſome other per- 
ſons might viſit our iſland, that, therefore, 

; b we 
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ye ſhould keep a good look-out, and, on 


deſcrying the approach of a boat, we 
ſhould retire to our cave; nor venture 
from thence but on a certain fignal given; 
which was to be a kind of muſical ery of 
three notes. 

All theſe preliminanes paz ſettled, and 


which proved to us a likelihood of danger, | 
as well as an uncommon ſolicitude on the 


part of theſe females, for our ſafety, Erig 


led me to the beach, where, as Gulna and 


Browne (who had taken a different path) 
were not yet arrived, ſhe indulged her- 
ſelf in many infinuating gambols. : She 
began with minutely examining my dreſs. 
She would then take off my hat, ſmooth my 
hair with. her fingers, and place her fur cap 


on my head, laughing at the oddity of my 


figure. She would then take my hand, 
and dance round me, ſinging a rude. kind 
of balf-ſung, half-ſaid long. Then, affect 
ing a degree of ſhame, ſhe would quit my 

1 | | hand, 
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hand, and ſheer off, leering at me, as much 


as to ſay Will you let me go?“ 
In this caſe I always ran after her. Then 


' ſhe would run, and when I overtook her 
(for ſhe did not run far), ſhe would affe& 


a faint ſtruggle before ſhe would indulge 
me with a kiſs; the meaning of which ſhe 
ſeemed no ſtranger to. | 

In this manner—But I ſhall tire you, 


, gentlemen.—I will, therefore, only ſay, 


that her behaviour altogether convinced 
me that ſhe eyed me with the eyes of an 
affeQtion which, in my preſent circum- 
ſtances, I had no mind to diſcourage, /as I 
looked on its production as an uncommon 


exertion of Providence in my favour ; 
in ſhort, though her aſſiduities and blan- 


diſhments could not touch my heart, yet 
there was ſomething ſo frank, ſo natural, ſo 
novel, in the manners of this young wo- 


man, as really ſo far engaged my fancy 
as to ſuſpend my anxieties, and to infpire 


me with a very ſincere regard for her. 


And 
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And now, Browne and Gulna being 
| likewiſe arrived at the beach, after ſome 

little time our gueſts departed. 
On comparing notes with Browne, I 
found Gulna had been practiſing the ſame 
means to ingratia e herſelf in Browne's 
affetion as Erig had in mine; but he, 
from a principle of what he called honour, 
ſeemed reſolved to check her advances. 
What untoward. tricks,” exclaimed 
he, does fortune play me!—How am I 
Sam in being the objeR of bud an 
unworthy attachment!“ By 

« Degraded !” replied I, ſay i= ORG | 
thou art lucky, in this lonely fituation, to 
have engaged the affection of one whom 
(if thou doſt not reje& its proffer) Provi- 
dence has, perhaps, deſigned to ſoften thoſe 
miſeries which its wiſdom ſaw not t fit 8 
prevent.“ | 
nell,“ replied he, © thy ideas are 

groſs ; thou haſt not a ne of a 

correed ſentiment,” 
2 « . 
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* roufte,“ faid 1, * have & coneep- 
Gn tlöugh; that thou aft more nice than 


wiſe. Heaven condeſcents to ſugar” the 


phyfie it gives thee, yet thou fefuſeſt its 
kind defgu.— What, though thou cant 
hot return the love of this nymph of Na- 
türe, yet thou ſurely canſt fo deinean hy- 


fel as to flatter her deſires, ſeeing thy own 
| 2 depends upon it.“ 


« Urge me no further,“ rbplich he, 


: peeviſhly, * hate nothing like duplicity, 


Ian endure miſery, but not meanneſs “' 

«© Browne, ſaid I, * thy notions are 
more than delicate, they are ſqueamiſh. 
However, I have one point further to urge 
With thee=—DoRt think I, by thy attention 
to, and anxiety for thee, am entitled to any 
return? If 1 am, fince thy notions are 
ſo wide as to fet at nought the claim of 
every ſelfiſh conſideration, let me fee 
what proof thou wilt give me f thy 


friendſhip; for I will not hürt thee by | 


mentioning gratitude. *Tis not thy un 
| HD fate 
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fate only depends on thy behaviour to. = 
this girl, but mine alſo. Were there any 
thing criminal in the caſe I would be 
Gilent, but I urge thee to nothing more 
than to ſave appearances; and would'ſt 


thou,, Browne, requite my affeQion for 


thee, by ſacrificing me to an . 
notion?“ 


He did not anſwer me. I knew his ro- 
mantic turn, and therefore advanced a 
romantic argument, and I ſaw, that for 


the preſent, at leaſt, I had gained my point, 


The next day, the wind being brink, 
and the ſea running high, we ſaw ho boats: 
— But the third day a great number ap- 
peared, three of which we ſoon. bebeld. 
ſteering for our iſland. We accordingly 
retreated to our cave, and after having firſt 
haled in the mat}, &c. filled uꝑ the entrance 
with the ſtones, placed there for that pur- 
pole. 755 
We ſoon after heard the voices. of men. 
and women ; but no one came near aux re- 
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tirement for ſome hours, when at length we- 
heard the voice of Gulna at the entrance. 
I removed the ſtones, and was creeping 
out—She puſhed me back again, and lay- 
ing down ſome meat and dried fiſh, made 
ſigns that her companions, who came there 


to catch the ſmall fiſh that ſwarmed in the 


creek, were juſt embarking, and that if ſhe 
ſtaid at all, ſhe ſhould be miſſed and ſought 


for. Having made me underſtand this, and 
taken a peep at Browne, to whom ſhe gave 


a handful of berries, away ſhe tripped. 
Next day, and for ſeveral ſucceſſive days, 


we were ſervedin the ſame manner; ſome- 


times Erig, and ſometimes Gulna, calling 
on us previous to the departure of the little 


fleet, which now failed not to fiſh in our 


creek four or five hours every day, and 
always leaving us ſome refreſhment. 

At length the girls came again by them- 
ſelves early in the morning, bringing with 
them a variety of eatables as dainties, moſt 


gf which were unknown to us, and not over 


pala- 


\ 
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palatable, together with implements for 
fiſhing and catching birds. 

There was no boat but theirs, this day, 
hove in fight of our iſland, the others, our 
gueſts informed us, were buſied in fiſhing, 
&c. on iſlands the other fide of the eaſtern 
Peninſula, In conſequence of which, they 
ſeemed much more at eaſe with. us than on 
any former occaſion ; rambling with us 
about the iſland, and diſplaying ſo much 
good-humour, as even inſpired Browne 
with ſome degree'of cheerfulneſs. 

Towards evening they were preparing 
to depart ; but the wind, which had been 
freſh all the afternoon now blew a ſtorm, 
which forbad their putting out. They ſeem- 
ed quite diſconcerted, but there was no al- 
ternative—They muſt ſpend the night with 
Wi: - * | EN 
Gulna, who was already in the boat, 
ſeemed loth to quit it; but Erig, haſtening 
to where I ſtood, viewing the ſea, flung her- 
ſelf on her knees before me, in the ſame 

attitude 
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attitude I aſſumed before her when I firſt 
beheld ber, and with tears in her eyes, ſeem- 
ed to beg I would not jake advantage of the 
cocaben to her injury. 
There was ſuch a viſible concern, and 
nodedy in her deportment, that, though 
not much uſed to the melting mood, my 
eyes filled with moiſture. She ſaw it, and 
with ſatisfaction aroſe and wiped them; 
ſeeming to take it for granted that I bad 
underſtood, and. complicd with ber requeſt. 
Indeed, at that moment, tho Erig was not 
void of charms, where vith to ſtimulate de- 
fire in a young fellow, I fully determined 
never to attempt the deſtrution of that 
modeſty which fo pleaſed me; but human 
revolution is a frail thing, gentlemen, and 
never frailer than when formed againſt the 
temptation of woman. —Erig was a woman, 


young, gentle and fond, and opportunity 


vas infidious; but I will add nothing more 


on this ſubject, than that, when ſhe de- 
. (which vas not till the fourth day; 
* 
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the eaft wind having waſted ſo much ice 
between the iſlands, that till then it was im- 
practicable) ſhe departed with much greater 
reluQance than did her fifter Gulna; and 
though I could gueſs in part the reafon of 
this, yet I knew not the whole till ſome 
time after. Ft 
This action is the tl one I have to 

cenſure myſelf for through all my adven- 
tures; and I hope the frankneſs wherewith 
I acknowledge this, will entitle me to your 
excuſe. Though I have often thought that 
Providence puniſhed me for this affair in 
fome ſucceeding circumſtances, more ef- 
pecially in depriving me ſoon after of my 
companion Browne. At leaſt, you may 
conclude from thefe refleQtions, that my 
judgment, or, if you pleaſe, my conlience 
condemnedthe aktion. 

After this, our nymphs continued to viſt 
us, ſometimes every day, fometimes twice 
of thrice a week; as they could make it 
convenient, for the ſpace of two months, 

| during 
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during which time we had learned ſo much 
of their language, and they of ours, that by 


the help of the mixture, we could make 


each other pretty well ſenſible of our ſen- | 
timents. 


But now the ſummer was on the decline, 
and our laſſes, every time they viſited us, 


- ſeemed more and more diſtreſſed. Erig, at 


length told me with tears, that it would ſoon 
be impoſſible for them to come to us, or af- 


ford us any aſſiſtance, as the ſummer was the 
only ſeaſon wherein they could poſſibly reach 
the iſland on account of the ice, and that 


they dared not to take us to their home, as 


their people never ſuffered a ſtranger to 


live among them. 
The girls were evidently DO and 

the proſpett to us wastruly comfortleſs. But 

what was to be done?—We mutually la- 


; mented, but concluded on nothing ;—and 


the next time, and the next, was to be the 
period when ſomething was ſtill to be deter- 
wed; till, at length, a whole week clapſed, 
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without our receiving one viſit from our 
kind condolers; partly owing to bad wea- 

ther, and partly owing to a cauſe I ſhall 
inform you of preſently. 

On the eighth day, the weather being 6. 
vourable, we ſaw three boats coming to- 
wards us carrying ſeveral perſons. 

The ſight did not alarm us; but we, as 
. uſual on ſuch occaſions, retired to our cave, 
and ſecured its entrance. or 
Me had not been there an hour, whois 
we heard the ſignal for our opening our 
concealment, as agreed on between us and 
the young women, fairly and diſtinaly 
pronounced, but by a male voice. 
Though I was a little ſtaggered at this, I 
however preſently reſolved to venture out. 
— Browne ever preſaging evil, oppoſed my 
reſolution ; but I perſiſted, as I was con- 
vinced that, our reſidence being known, to 
remain a while longer concealed would be 

to no purpoſe; and, to ſtand on the defen- 
| pet a dangerous boldneſs; as it might 


excite 
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excite Hl-treatment, where none perhaps 
was intended. h 
I therefore removed ſome of the ſtones 
and crept out, when, I beheld at a little 
diſtance, a young man clothed infurs (not 
| unlike our friends, the young women) with 
curling reddiſh hair. 
So ſoon as he obſerved me, he put one 
hand to his forehead, and approached me, 
holding out the other. -I made uſe of the 
fame ceremony, and meeting him, tooæ 
his proflered hand; at which he ſeemed 
pleaſed. He then pointed to tuo other 
older men who ſtood at a diſtance, and 
told me, as well as he could make me un- 
derſtand, that they were come by the di- 
reRion of Erig and Gulna (who were his 
ſiſters) -to fetch us to their habitation— 
taking much pains, at the ſame time, 40 
aſſure me, partly by ſigns, and partly by 
awards, that no harm was intended us. 
The other two men, now approaching, 
confirmed what he ſaid ;but I did not much 
like 


= 
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like their looks. They were hard-featured 

boney men, with very buſhy beards, and 
had ſomething rather ſubtle than candid in 
their appearance. 

However, as the young man ſeemed to 
be of a different caſt, and in ſhort, as there 
was no alternative, I readily yielded, with 
as cheerful a countenance as | could aſſume; 
deſiring Browne to comply in the ſame 
manner: He, as I expected from his uſual 
apprehenfions, execrated the idea, and re- 
fuſed to acquieſce. He, however, came 
out of the cave at my entreaty, but ſtood 
in a poſture of defence, with the batchot 
in his hand. 

The young man ſeemed aſtoniſhed, and 
I faw the eyes of the elder flaſh with in- 
dignation. 

« Browne,” ſaid I, * how pic) 
thou art with thyſelf !—Thou tired of 
life indeed !—Why, thou art far more ap- 
prehenſive of loſing it than 7 am, who 
really wiſh to preſerve . If death be our 

3 n 
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doom, let us meet it in the way of Providence, 
not ſeek it on the ſhelves of Folly. No- 
thing worſe can poſſibly accrue to us from 
leaving this place, than from abiding in it; 
and there is the hope, at leaſt, that death 
may await us, on a removal, diveſted of the 
terrors of famine.” 
While 1 ſaid this, I approached, nd with 
IF te Fic wreſted the hatchet from 
him, and, with the moſt ſuitable carriage I 
could adapt, gave it into the hands of the 
young ſavage, who was delighted with the 
tender, and eyed it nix. as did 5 
the older ones. 4 
Browne was abſolutely wild at this over- 
ture; but I pacified him by my arguments, 
and we ſoon after repaired to the beach, 
where were the boats, and three more men 
waiting the return of their companions. 
We now ſtept into one of the boats, and 
put off on a voyage ve knew not whither : 


and you muſt think, though I was willing 


to hope the beſt, and put a good face on it 
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to Browne, yet the novelty of the adven- 
ture, and the uncertainty of the event, gave 
my feelings very awkward and unpleaſant 
turn-overs. And what made them un- 


pleaſant, at length, almoſt to a degree of 


deſperation, was this: 

' When wewereabout half amilefromthe 
ſhore, the third boat, which then appeared 
from behind a projecting point of land, 
approached us, and on ſome trifling pre- 
tence, coming cloſe along- ſide of us, one 
of the men in our boat, taking Browne at 


unawares, tiffed him plump into the other 


boat; whilſt another man, at the ſame in- 
ſtant, clapt a bandage over my eyes, and 
confined my arms to the boatſide. 


There was ſomething ſo inſidious in this | 


circumſtance, that I cannot deſeribe to you 
the ſenſations it occaſioned me at that 


moment, they were ſuch a mixture of 


ſurpriſe, indignation, and deſpair. | 
However, after a while I grew more 
* and (for conſcience ever n 
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its woundsonan adverſe occaſion) acknow- 
ledging, that for a recent tranſgreſſion I 
deſerved puniſhment, I reſigned myſelf _ 
into the chaſtening hands of Heaven, not 
doubting but I ſhould find juſtice tem- 
pered with mercy. 

In about two hours I was looſened from 
the boat, and had a bandage put round my 
body, under my arms, my hands and 
eyes being ſtill confined; and thus I was 
- drawn. up what ſeemed to me to be a rug- 
ged, and from the time I was aſcending, a 
lofty rock, expecting every moment to be 
precipitated down again, and daſhed to 
pieces; ſo that once, or twice, I believe T 
roared out with the horrors of my imagina- 
tion. But my fears were relieved, when I 
found my feet again on firm ground, and 
heard the voice of the young ſavage, bid- 
ding me not be afraid. Preſently after I 
heard the grumblings of Browne, who was 
curſing his fate in all the rant of tragedy. I 
found, on accoſting him, that he was pre- 
ciſely in the ſame predicament as myſelf. 

199 5 5 We 
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We were now led along a rough road 
for a conſiderable time, till at length the 
number of voices were evidently increaſed, 
and a crowd of young, and old, men, wo- 
men and children, were gathered about 
us. 


We ſtill proceeded, till at laſt the voices 


of the multitude were only heard at a diſ- 


tance. We now ſtopt a while, and ſoon 
after, being again led a few ſteps, the ban- 
dages were taken from our eyes, and we 
found ourſelves before a number of old 
men, all alike dreſſed in furs, with buſhy 
beards, who were aſſembled in a large, but 
low room, built, in a rude manner, with 
rough ſtones, and, round the lower part, 
hung or lined with ſkins. 

The men were ſeated, ſome on the 
floor, and ſome on benches, covered alfo 
with ſkins. - : 

After they had one and all fatisfied their 
curioſity in examining our dreſs, one of 
we oldeſt of the men put ſome queſtions to 
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the yoüng man (Erig's brother) who ac- 
companied us, which he anſwered, fre- 
quently pointing to me with looks of 
ſatisfaction. Some queſtions were then 
put to the other two, his companions, 
which they likewiſe replied to, but not 
without darting ſometimes an indignant 
look at Browne, whoſe behaviour I readily 
gueſſed bad diſguſted them: and, in the 
end, one of them ſtepped out, and fetched 
"the hatchet which I had taken from 
| Browne, and preſented to Erig's brother. 
This was new matter for wonder, and, 
I ſaw too, matter for reſentment. An al- 
tercation enſued, which grew very warm, 
and in which Erig's brother particularly 
ſeemed to labour, with all his addreſs, to 
carry ſome point, which was as vehemently 
_ conteſted by ſome others. | 
At length he retired, viſibly chagrined; 
but in a ſhort time returned again, in com- 


pany with an old man, whoſe dreſs differed „ 


from that of all the reſt; his upper coat or 
cloak 
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cloak being all of white fur, eden the 
furs in which the others were clothed, 
were moſtly ſpotted, or black, 

The whole aſſembly put their hand to 
their forehead at the approach of this 
perſonage, and he, in return, holding out 
his hand, put his two forefingers a- 
croſs. Then, having muttered a few 
words, he took his ſeat with the reſt. 

The debate was now renewed with great 
vehemence, though the preſence of the 
White furs, ſeemed, in ſome degree, to re- 
ſtrain that exceſs which appeared before; 
their wearer liſtening to the diſputants at- 
tentively, at the ſame time eying us cu- 
riouſly ;—at length he ſtood up, and ſeem- 
ing to make many remarks on us, at laſt. 
urged ſomething fo perſuaſively, that it was 
evident he united the divifions of the aſ- 
ſembly; but we were yet to learn what was 
determined on, and being ſoon after again 
blindfolded and led away, you may gueſs 
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the conclqſions we drew were not very 
flattering. 

We were now led to a conſiderable dif. - 
tance, and at length, being again reſtored 
to fight, found ourſelves in a large room 
or vault, built, hke the other, rudely of 
maſſive ſtones, with only one entrance, 
and no window, unleſs a hole in the roof 
(which was pretty high) could be called a 
window; but which ſerved to little other 
purpoſe than to let out the ſmoke of a fire, 
which burned in a large ſtone trough in 
the middle of the room. 

The old man TI laſt mentioned, came in 
ſoon after our eyes were uncovered, and, 
with an affable countenance, gave us to un- 
derſtand, by figns, that we were in an apart- 
ment of his houſe, and that we had nothing 
to fear. —Helikewiſ®gave us ſome refreſh- 
ments, which we began to ſtand in need of, 
and ſeemed pleaſed that I was able to call 

ſeveral things by names which be under- 
Rood. He immediately began to repeat 
ES the 
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che names of every thing we ſaw, and was 
highly ſatisfied when he found we remem- 
bered them; and this, with endeavouring 
to hold diſcourſe with us, was his principal 
employment for the ſpace of three weeks, 
during which timè, though we were treated 
humanely, we were cloſely impriſoned, and 
ſtrictly guarded, day and night. 

But, what ſurpriſed us moſt of all was, that 
during this time, we never ſaw either Erig, 
or Gulna, or their brother; though many 
others were led by curioſity every day to 
viſit us. | 

I often aſked the meaning of this; at firſt 
by ſigns, and after, as I acquired ſomething 
of the language, by words; but the old 
man's information amounted to nothing 
more, than that we muſt have patience. 


Had it not been for our confinement, and 


the ſuſpicion which that conſequently begat, 
ve (at leaſt I) ſhould have paſſed our time 
agreeably enough in obſerving the man- 
ners of theſe people. 

One 
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One thing particularly attracted our no- 
tice which I will mention here, though I 
could not then account for ſuch a cuſtom 
among them, neither could Browne, who 
was much better read in difficult things 
than I.—It was this: the old perſonage, in 
whoſe houſe we were, never left the room 
where we were confined, but he laid twa 
fiſh-bones acroſs each other, cloſe by 
the door. Whenever he entered, he 
took them up, and replaced them again 
when he retired. Nor did he, or any one 
elſe, ever ſtep over them ; but waited till 
they were removed before they preſumed 
to, enter. Indeed, this cuſtom at firſt led 
us to conjetture, that theſe people muſt have 
had ſome commerce with the Europeans . 
but a few days induced us to alter our opi- 


nion. For, about the fourth week of our 


prove that ſmattering we had before gained 


\confinement, the old man, with ſeveral 
others, eame in, very formally, and ac- 
quainted us that we had been under his 
care thus long, in order that we might im- 
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of their language, ſo far as to enable us to 
underſtand the reaſons of their proceedings 
with us: that, it was a principle taught their 
forefathers, by the great Kretum, whomthey 
worſhipped, that man ſhould not ſet his foot on 
the neck of man; IO to each other, 
face to face, even—* Thus doſt thou, and thus 
do J. That we muſt now appear again 
before the aſſembly, and hear their deter- 
mination, which, he doubted not, would 


give us to walk in the light of Heaven; unleſs 


we refuſed their counſel. But, as that was 

not yet reſolved, we muſt again ſubmit, for 

private reaſons, to have our eyes bound, 
We were now led away, and when our 


eyes were again looſened, we found our- 
ſelves before the ſame aſſembly where we 


firſt appeared. 
The old man had again on his white 


furs, which we judged was ſome official 
dreſs, as we had ſeen him in them only” 
here. He ſat as before in the midſt of the 
aſſembly, and beſide him nom fat a perſon- 
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_ in black furs, with an old ruſty wea- 
pon, ſomething- like an old-faſhioned ſci- 
metar, ſtuck in his girdle. 
Alfter a few minutes ſilence, the laſt men- 
tioned perſonage ſtood up, and TO" 
his diſcourſe to us, ſaid 
2 Strangers you. NOW. underſtand my 
f NON | amthereforeheretoſpeakto you. 
Alt was the will of the great Aretum, that 
© you ſhould know our laws, and not ſuf- 
- ©fer like dogs withcut knowing where- 
fore. lt was alſo the will of the great 
© Kretum, that when two of our laws con- 
© tended with each other, we ſhould reſtrain 
that which ſought for blood. One of 
© our laws would drink your blood. Ever 
_ © fince the wars of our forefathers with che 
© Kraellens, it has ſubſiſted, that no ſtranger 
© ſhould know our reſidence, and live, The 
© world is grown old fince neceſſity firſt 
© eſtabliſhed this law among us. We 
ould fain live unknown, otherwiſe, 


_ © would the ſhoals of the ravenous fwallow. 
8 us 
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us up, as they did our ANION be- 
yond the white mountains. 

© This law, demands your lives. You 
have beguiled our frailer part, and diſ- 
© covered our ſecret; and, it was the firſt 
voice of this aſſembly that you were dead 
* men. But it was a bright day for you, 
* which diſcovered to us, that, in fulfilling 
this law, we ourſelves ſhould have bro- 
* ken another, whoſe words ye ſhall hear: 
He who deflowers a virgin, ſhall cover her 


f ſhame; and he who begets a child, ſhall 


teach its feet the path of life. Curſed be he 
© that trips up the heels of the father, for the 
* footſteps of the ſon ſhall be unfirm. We 

© This law, faces the law of death. It 
looks friendly upon you, and you are 
ſafe under its countenance. 

Erig and Gulna have confeſſed their 
* frailty, and therein you find your ſafe- 
guard. We have meaſured our laws ;j— 
£ we have alſo: conſulted the voice of the 
# Krelum. It is not levere; we have felt 
| > | our 
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our own &reaſts too—they are not all 
bone. We are men, not Kracllens; 
© neitherhave you the faces of Kraellens. We 
© would wiſh to think you our couſins, the 
© ſons of our great uncles, over the great 
© Whale Brook: and therefore we are wil 
© ling, that you ſhall henceforward be our 
* brothers.” — 

_ Having ſaid this, with an air as 3 
he was doing us ſuch a favour as could 
nct but meet our acceptance; without 
waiting our anſwer, Erig and Gulna were 
called in. 

They immediately came, attended by 
an elderly man, whom we gueſſed to be 
their father, and who, being demanded, 
whether he would ſuffer the ſtrangers to 
wipe away the ſtain from his __ 
replied very ſententiouſly—*® Truly, 1 

were but fair, that he who as 
| renders a boat leaky, ould bunſelf N to 
ſea in it. TRIO 

But, not to be too particular i in the 

queſtions and __— Erig and Gulna 
| were 
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vere now each ſeparately called on to claim 
her man. All this followed ſo immediately 
one on the other, that we had only an op- 
portunity of evincing our ſurpriſe by our 
looks. Indeed, not being ready in the 
language, and the ſpeakers uſing very odd 
phraſes, though I could, on recollection, make 
out the whole very well, yet at e lime, I 
was not a little puzzled to gueſs their 
drift; and Browne, I believe, much more 
ſo : for, through his habitual deſpondency, 
he had negleQed to acquire ſo much of the 
language even as I had. —However, he un- 
derſtood enough to alarm him. And the 
ſucceeding action of Erig and Gulna, who, 
accompanied by their brother, andaſſuming 
the prettieſt looks they could, now ap- 
proached to take our hands, confirmed both 
his ſuſpicions and my own. 


Browne now, quite beſide himſelf, inſtead 


of ſuffering his Dulcinea to perform her 

fond purpoſe, puſhed her violently from 
him, with looks of indignant horror. 
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Nor could I, though, as I have ſaid be- 
fore, I made it a point to ſuit myſelf to 


the occaſion, as far in general as I could; 


yet I could not bring myſelf readily to 
coincide- with this, I felt a ſtrong re- 
pugnance to the being adopted by theſe 
uncouth people, and particularly to the 
having a wife thus thruſt upon me; though 
I could not pretend to argue againſt the 


| Juſtice of the deed. 


In ſhort, though I put a better face on 
this repugnance than Browne, yet I could 


not ſo conceal it, but it would be viſible. 


The aſſembly ſeemed ſo little to expect 
this behaviour from us, that, for the fir/ 
moment, they were mute through evident 
aſtoniſhment; but the next they were in 
a flame, vengeance being demanded on us 
from all quarters, and we were now ſternly 
told, that the ſame law which gave us life, 
on the terms propoſed, had, on our refuſal, 
pronounced our dea. 

We- 
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We were already ſeized to be led off, 
when I made a motion to be heard (in 
ſpite of Browne, who, in his tragedy airs, 
ſeemed rather to defy death than endea- 


vour to avoid it). The aſſembly ſeemed 
inclined to liſten, and J told, or rather at- 


tempted to tell them, as well as I could, 
in broken terms, that our caſe was ſo ex- 
traordinary, that we were hardly, on ſuch 
a ſudden, maſters of our own judgments. 
I endeavoured, too, to amuſe them with 
an account of our misfortunes; but they 
would hear nothing on that head, having 
already learnt our ſtory from Erig and 
Gulna. However, I did not eaſily deſiſt 
from attempting to move their compaſſion, 
and ſhake their reſolution; but my labour 
was fruitleſs, they were not to be wrought 
upon; though otherwiſe, I muſt ſay (not to 
mention equity), an appearance of conſi- 
derateneſs ſeemed to precede all their mo- 
tions, far beyond. what I could have e- 


petted. OPS: > | 5 5 | ; * i 
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Indeed, I ſeemed acting againſt my 
conſcience all the while I was endeavour- 
ing to evade their determination. 

Erig too ſtood by me. 

& Ah, Snell!“ ſaid ſhe; _ the tear 
ſtood in her eye. 

I felt the whole of her accuſation ; and 
had I been again urged to it, I believe I 
ſhould then have accepted the terms pro- 
poſed; but the old man in white, whom 1 
always found to be a humane man, and 
ever my friend, taking advantage of the 


hint 1 had thrown out, ſoon brought the 


5 


whole aſſembly to aſſent to our being 


allowed to deliberate on their terms of 


grace till the next day. They aſſented, 
tis true; but the countenances of ſeveral 
ſhewed with, what cordiality. 

We were not now had back to our old 
habitation, . but led down into a rude 
roomy vault adjoining to the afſembly- 
houſe, and there left without any fire or 


light, except what glimmered through the 


door- 


$ 
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dvor-way, which was ſtrongly barricadoed 
with large ſtones. 


Here Browne immediately banks to ex- 


claim at his fate in the moſt heightened 
terms; to curſe the hour of his birth, and 
invoke death as a friend. 

Nor was I at firſt altogether compoſed; 
but having muſed things over a while, my 
uſual temper returned, and I could not 


but acknowledge the juſtice of an over- 


ruling Power, who having tried me, and 
found me, after repeated trials, not yet 


what I ſhould have been, had puniſhed 
me only in ſuch a manner as to convince 
me its juſtice was ſtill tempered with mer- 
cy: for it might have taken my life with- 
out any terms; whereas it only obliged 


me to take openly to my arms her whom I 
had not forborne to take ſecretly. 


Conſidering the circumſtance then as 


che award of a juſt Providence, could my 
determination be long in forming. There 
was another girl, 'tis true, whoſe remem- 
Vor. III. .G brance 
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brance ran ſtrangely in my head, and gave 
my heart ſome very ſevere twitches, poor 
Betſy Freeman ;—but I had been naughty, 
and did notdeſerve ſo fair a gift at the hands 
of Heaven. Sol even determined to be 
ſubmiſſive, and make my peace by accept- 
ing that which was offered. There was a 
kind of deſpondency, though, I own, 
mixed with this reſolution: © I ſhall ne- 
ver ſee dear England again,” ſaid I, and 
then what does it ſignify where I am, or 
with whom I ſpend my days.” However, 
this deſpair was ſo much like a reſignation, 
that, at the time, I perſuaded myſelf it was 
really ſo; and, I hope, Heaven accepted 
itas ſuch ; the Maker of man cannot ex- 
pe that of him which he has not given 
him. | 
Having made up my own mind on 
this affair, I began to encounter Browne's 
execrations : by endeavouring to perſuade 
him that our circumſtance was a mercy and 
not a puniſhment. | 
« Not 
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Not a puniſhment!” exclaimed he; 
“What, marry a ſavage !''—No Death, 
in its moſt dreadful ſhape, were a thouſand 
times preferable !” | 

« Browne,” ſaid I, © I have often told 
thee thou art more nice than wiſe, and 
Snell,“ interrupted he, © thou doſt 
_ © not know me. My heart' has long been 
© burſting, and this ſtroke tears it in ſun- 
© der.” © Thou doſt not know me,“ 
repeated he, in a ſoftened tone, © Thou 
© blameſt my deſpair; but ten minutes 
* ſhall juſtify me even in 2% judgment. 

My father was a gentleman ; he gave 
me a complete, a refined education; 
* ſquandered away his wealth, died, and 
e left me a beggar. 

J loved the daughter of a * 
© of family and fortune; ſhe, alas! too, lov'd 
* me; but the loſs of my expectations for- 
bad me to aſpire to her. However, we 


* agreed that I ſhould endeavour, by ſome 
G2 © means, 
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© means, to recover the favour of for- 
© tune. 

© My education, and predileQion for 
* ſtudy, pointed me to the church ; but I 
- © ſoon diſcovered that was not the path 
© of riches, as I wanted friends, and 
could not ſubmit to the common method 
of gaining them, adulation. 

J had a kinſman in the Eaſt-Indies. 
© I reſolved to viſit theſe golden ſhores, 
© with the alone idea, that a ſurplus of their 
* abundance might enable me to claim my 
Emily. 
II. ſet ſail with this hope; but was ſhip= 
* © wrecked on the coſt of Brazil; and, by 
© a train of misfortunes which, how I have 
- © deſerved, I know not, I was, at length, 
© obliged to work as a common failor; 
and, in this capacity, after many adven- 
© tures which ſtill proved unfortunate, 1 
arrived again in England. 
I chere privately learned that my 
Emily Was ſtill and that ſhe had 
18 * reſolved 
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© reſolved to remain ſo, in ſpite of the per- 
© ſuaſions of her family to the contrary. 

© This was a freſh ſpur to me ; but my 
© relation in the Indies was dead. I had an 
© aunt in Georgia; her huſband had beena - 
* merchant; ſhe was now a widow, and child- 
© leſs Ireſolvedtogothither. Iaccordingly 
got what credentials I could, and again 
* ventured on the treacherous ſea, and 
© oh— 

« Twas in that fatal and perfidious bark, 

© Built in the eclipſe, and rigged with curſes dark: 
© Which, caſting me on this ill-omened 
* coaſt, has thrown me quite out of the 
reach of hope; hope, happineſs, 'and 
Emily, all at one caſt! O, Providence, 
© how have I deſerved theſe ſeverities !” 

“Be calm, Browne,” ſaid I, © and I will 
tell thee how thou haſt deſerved them. 
Thou, if I may judge by what I have 
known of thee, haſt been too much ad- 
difted to repining. When a child is cor- 

reed, 
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rected, if he take it patiently, he ge, 
nerally has the leſs of it. Come, come, 
let me ſee thee, for once, ſhake hands 
with the occaſion; and, ſince it is a needs 
muſt, do it with a good grace. Times 
may turn yet. Let us take what favour 
is offered us, though it be not juſt what we 
would-chooſe !”* 

Never, never!” exclaimed he, indig- 
nantly.—“ O, ys "twere nn, 
tiene 

* Romance!“ ſaid I, * ſurely the em- 
brace of Gulna would no more prophane 


thy love here, than in the n we fo 
vol quitted ?” 


Baſe detraQtor !”” returned . cc What 
would'ſt thou inſinuate - Do'ſt think the 
man whoſe boſom is full of the idea of the 
delicate Emily, could ever take to his 
arms another much leſs a ſavage?!” 
My mouth was cloſed. I thought I had 
been in love myſelf; but I now found ny 
1 = love, 
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love, if it was as natural, was not ſo ra- 
fined as Browne's. 
c Well, Browne,” ſaid I, “ he that as 
twill, it was ſurely out of love to thee that 
Gulna accuſed thee of a connexion with 
her; and, if the accuſation be falſe, tis 
what, however, will ſave thy life.” 
Rut it kills my honour F ſaid he. 
« Honour?” ſaid I, * who will know 
any thing of the matter?” 
« I ſhall,” ſaid he, I valued myſelf 
on the purity of my love, on the imma- 
culacy of my virtue, and I cannot fup- 
port its traduction, t by the mouth 
of a ſavage.” 
„ Huwph!” thought I, * if chis be re 
finement, I do not wiſh to experience it. 
A, jt ſeems, have not come up to the line 
of A; Browne, methinks, ſteps 
over it. 
In diſcourſes of aids winds the day x wore 
away, and the night haſted after it. The 
| cold, as well as the anxieties of our breaſts, 

| 3 | ON oo 
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-kept us awake; for we had neither fire 


nor light. 

I now began to be more urgent with 
Browne not to force himſelf on his fate. 
The time required a ſpeedy determination; 
but he grew more peeviſh : Don't urge 
me,“ he would cry, —“ I cannot hold diſ- 
courſe with thee—Thy conceptions are 
too groſs to form a NON: of what 


paſſes in my boſom.” 
However, I did not ceaſe to urge him; 


but, alas! gentlemen, it was in vain 
the over-refinement of his notions was 


bis ruin. 


As the night advanced, he would gal. 
dom anſwer my remonſtrances, but with 


It was, as I gueſſed, conſiderably paſt 
midnight. I grew more preſſing with him 
to follow the example which I had reſolv- 


| ed to ſet him, by. making us beſt of a 
bad matter! 


* Thou 
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Thou do'ſt well,” ſaid he, © thou haſt 
no Emily. Emily Reflection inſup- 
portable!“ 

He now aroſe from whence he was ſit- 
ting, and ſeemed to walk haſtily to and 
fro, in the dark. | 

« The cold affetts you, en, 
aid I. 
e No,” ſaid he, © I am on fire.” 

He continued to walk, and I to perſuade ; ; 
but he never deign'd me another word. 
His ſteps became irregular and ſtarting, 
and, after a while, he was. quite filent. 
But I perſiſted till to diſcourſe, thinking 
he was again ſat down: but, for a long 
time, having no anſwer, I liſtened. — | 
All was filent as death.—Is he aſleep, 
thought 1?—l liſtened yet more atten- 
tively.—Not a breath tranſpired. I call- 
ed, I implored an-anſwer n not a 
word returned! 

Horror ſhot through me.—I ſtarted up 
to grope him out; but my imagination 

5 | was 
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was ſo bewildered, that Igroped, Ibelieve, 

{the place being large and miſhapen} a full 

hour in agony, calling, yea, even roaring 

on him to anſwer me; when, of a ſudden, 
as I felt round the wall in a kind of _ 

I graſped him in my arms. \ 

I ſhook him inſtinctively, and found that 
he was ſwinging, though his feet, yea his 
knees, almoſt touched the floor. 

I clapped my hand above his head, I 

found a cord which ſuſpended him. had 
no knife, it had been taken from me—I 
pulled the cord was too ſtrong for me.— 

I bellowed for aſſiſtance - my hair ſtood 

on end- quitted him.— I ran wildly from 

him.— Death, ſimple death, gentlemen, has 
ſomething terrible attending it; ſelf- mur- 
der, ſomething more, ſomething horrible. 

AI was not maſter of myſelf. I roared in- 

ceflantly.—Day at length peeped through 

the crannies of my confinement, and after 

a while my cries brought ſeveral people to 

the door, ſome of whom, in .a ſhort time, 

entering 
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entering with burning moſs, inſtead of 
candles, were little leſsterrified at the fight 
before them, than myſelf.— Browne was 
dead, ſuſpended by his garters, which were 
double twiſted, and ticd to a pole that went 
acroſs the corner. 

I could not but lament the loſs of my 
companion. I wrung my hands over him. 
—* Unhappy Browne,” I cried, © | is this 
the conſequence of thy refinement Had 
thy ideas been more on the level of thoſe of 
mankind in general, the reſources wherein 
they find comfort on the rugged road of 
life, had alſo been en e e 
to thee.” | | 

Indeed, gentlemen, a fine thinker can go 
as much, I believe, on one fide of reaſon 
as a no thinker on the other; with this 
diſadvantage, that while the no thinker 
enjoys the pleaſures of the moment, 
the fine thinker (as I'once heard a gentle- 


man ob ſerve) like one who would diſſe a 
bubble, 
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bubble, loſes it in endeavouring to ana- 
lize it. 

But permit me to paſs briefly over this 
melancholy affair, the recollection of which, 
even at this diſtance of time, affects me. 

You will think ſuch a circumſtance 
-made a noiſe, .and ſoon drew together a 
great number of people; and, among the 
reſt, Erig and Gulna's relations, but neither 
Erig or Gulna themſelves; which I then 
wondered at; but afterwards found, that 
they, as well as Iand Browne, had been put 
under confinement, and that, though not 
abſolutely, yet principally for their incon- 
tinence, a fault, which though they knew 
to be puniſhable by their law, and in ſome 
caſes dangerouſly ſo, they had neverthe- 
leſs accuſed themſelves of, as the only 
means they could deviſe to preſerve the 
men whom their fancies led them to favour, 
from the ſeverity of a fatal climate, or the - 
equal ſeverity of their own inhoſpitablelaws. | 
In the afternoon I was led before the aſ- 

ſembly. 
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ſembly. They queſtioned me concerningthe 
death of my companion. I informed them 
of the whole I knew. They ſeemed ſurpriſ- 
ed, but ſatisfied. What I related concerning 
Browne, let them alſo into the knowledge 
of the refolution I had come to reſpetting 
myſelf. —They all ſeemed pleaſed, and the 
old man in white directly came and ſtrox- 
ed my forehead, as did alſo the brother of 
Erig, and the old man I once before men- 
tioned, with the ſuppoſition of his _—_ 
Erig's father. 

Erig too herſelf was ſoon brought forth, 
with whom I was now led away (the greateſt 
part of the aſſembly accompanying us) to 
a large ruinous building, not unlike ſome 
old country churches in England. The 
fight of this building ſurpriſed me, for my 
eyes were now unbound.—It ſtood at the 
upper end of a ſtraggling village, compoſed 
moſtly of huts, with here and there the re- 
mains of better buildings. At a diſtance 

was a large lake, or a river, I knew not 
ä which. 
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which.— The landſcape round was barren, 
and terminated on every fide with huge 
rocks, and mountains laden with ice and 
inow. When we entered this old building, 
my ſurpriſe increaſed. It appeared tobe the 
remains of a Chriſtian church. At the 
upper end was a ſtone table, and on the ta- 
ble lay a ſmall quantity of dried fiſh. 

No one approached this table but the 
old man in white, who, I now underſtood, 
- was Erig's uncle, and two others, who bore 

a leathern bag, out of which, with much 
ceremony, they took two or three old 
books, opened them, and laid them on the 
table. The fight of the books ſtill ſerved 
to augment my ſurpriſe. But I was not 
near enough to ſee their contents. 

Erig's uncle, who] then gueſſed, and af- 
terwards found, atted in a double capacity, 
as prieſt and civil magiſtrate, after ſeveral 
whimſical geſtures, approached, and having 
laid his hands a while, on the aforemen- | 
| tioned fiſh, and muttered ſomething 1 

5 could 
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could not underſtand, now approached us, 
and taking a leathern girdle, put it round 
Erig and me, and confined us together, with 
many ceremonies. He then took the dried 
fiſh, and gave to every one preſent a {mall - 
portion, and then ſtroking our foreheads, 
he concluded the formality. | 
We were now about to return; but my 
curioſity being on edge to know what peo- 
ple fortune perforce had united me with, 
and thinking the books I ſaw might help 
me in the diſcovery, I made ſigns that I 
could read, and begged to be favoured | 
with a nearer view of them. 65 
Doubt, ſurpriſe, and joy, was at once vi- 
ſible in the faces of the multitude. How - 
ever, it was ſome time before they could 
prevail on themſelves to let me approach 
the books: and, when they did, it was with 
a deal of caution, Nor was I at laſt 
ſuffered to touch them, but only to 
look in one of them, which was held open 
IS 105 before 
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before: me by the two men who had laid 
them on the table. | 

It vas a Latin Teſtament. I had a ſmat- 
tering of Latin you know, Mr. Penſon, and 
conſequently was enabled to read in it, to 


the ſurpriſe of the gaping multitude: nor 


was my pleaſure much leſs than their ſur- 
priſe; for I already conſoled myſelf with 


the idea, that thoſe who poſſeſſed this book, 


notwithſtanding their apparent rudeneſs, 
muſt be Chriſtians, and conſequently, in 
in ſome degree, civilized: but I reckoned 
rather too faſt, as experience afterwards 
convinced me, when I found, that though 
meſe people poſſeſſed a few books, they 


could however not read them. 


But to paſs this for the preſent. Erig's | 
uncle, on hearing me read, appeared in ec- 


ſtaſy, and I having ended, he addreſſed the 


crowd, telling them, he hoped the prophecy 


Vas now complete which had foretold, 


that the Kretum would ſome time or other 
fend one of their kinſmen, from over the 
PE great 
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Whale Brook, who ſhould read heir books 
do them. mi 
This was kg, The e . 
the romantic conception, and I was in a 
moment almoſt ĩdo lie. 
We now returned in triumph tothe hoaks 
of Erig's uncle (which was the largeſt in 
the village) where a rude feaſt was ſerved, + 
to which I accommodated myſelf as well, as 
J could, and the evening was ſpent in ſongs 
and dances, whilſt the gentle. Erig endea- 
voured all in her _ to render dert 
thing grate ful to me. 
I wondered we were not rather at Erig's 3 
father s, than at her uncle” s; but I found, £4 
Erig's mother being dead, and her father; _ 
having now another wife, the uncle, who 
Vas her mother's brother, claimed a kind 7 
of authority over her, ines on bay: 6 
Ing us with him. ie 5 
I now, too, found, chat 8 was Sis | 
half. ſiſter to her, and that the death of 
Browne was a diſagreeable circumſtance | 
Vor- III. 5 >, 
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for poor Gulna, as ſhe could not be- freed 
from the puniſhment due to the crime ſhe 
had accuſed herſelf of: nothing but matri- 
mony being allowed here to atone for for- 
nication. Therefore ſhe did not appear: 
but was, at leaſt as yet, conſidered as a 
delinquent. | 
© Thus, gentlemen, it pleaſed lia 
| to diſpoſe of me contrary to my hopes, and 
contrary to my wiſhes; among a people I 
could make little out of, who were neither 
ſavage nor civil, but who were quite apuz- 
zle to me. That they had ſome traces of 
chriſtianity among them was evident, 
though ſadly effaced: but whence theſe 
traces derived, or who the people were, I 
could not, nor could they themſelves ac- 
count to my ſatisfaction, for their ſtory 
appeared to me all a fable. 
That they had once been in a more 
-flouriſhing, and more poliſhed ſtate than 
what they now were, was evident, from the 
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old ruinous buildings, old books, and old 
utenſils, yet remaining among them. 

There were five large villages of theſe 
people in a valley of about fourteen leagues 
inlength, and from one to three in breadth: 
ſecluded from all the world beſides by 
rocks and mountains, ſeemingly impaſſable, | 
and regions of never-thawing ice. 

Through this valley ran a river, which 
formed two large lakes, on the borders of - 
which, the villages were ſituated. Theſe 
lakes, which were of conſiderable extent; 
were never frozen, and furniſhed the na- 
tives of their ſhores with a rich variety of 
fiſh, which was their principal food. 

The lakes (or rather the river; for the 
lakes were only large openings, where the 
river halted and ſpread itſelf abroad as it 
were to divert itſelf) were diſcharged into 


the ſea through a narrow ſtrait, which was 


called in their language by an expreſſive 
term, which ſignified the throat of the 
ocean; and which was blocked up with 
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: mountains of ice piled one on another, up 


to the very clouds. To be ſure, a more ſtu- 
pendous ſight was never feen, nor ſhould I 
venture to give a deſcription of this, but 
that ſuch ſcenes are known not to be un- 
common in the cold regions of the north. 
I have/ſaid this ſtrait was blocked up— 
and ſo indeed it was during the winter 
months; but in the ſummer, the warmth of 


the ſun looſening the joints of the ice, the 


violence of the ſtream, which was in general 
pretty rapid, together with the driving of 
prodigious lumps of ice, which the cur- 
rent at this ſeafon, brought down from the 
inland country, would, to uſe the phraſe 
of the inhabitants, open its mouth, and 


force out to ſea immenſe quantities of ice 


from underneath; whilſt the mountainous 
collection of this material, which crowded 
over the ſtrait to a great extent, and incre- 


dible height above, ſeemed hare as Nature $ 


ſelf . 


| wa 
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The friction of pieces, thus carried 
through, would open a rugged and uneven 
arch above the ſurface of the water, in 
ſome places, to the height of a hundred feet 
or more: ſo that during this period, boats 
might have paſſed through to the ſea, had it 
not been for the dread of the ice falling on 
them, or crowding them in their paſſage. 
Indeed, there had been known thoſe who 
had ventured this way; but the natives in 
general, when they would go to the iſlands 
in the main, either to gather eggs, catch fiſh, 
or gather wood, which latter was an article 
plentifully to be found floating in the creeks 
and bays of the coaſt and iſlands, though the 
country itſelfproduced but very little; I ſay, 
when the natives would go to ſea for any 
of theſe purpoſes, which, during the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon, they frequently did, they 
uſually climbed the hills and rocks, whoſe 
rugged heights, like huge ramparts, in- 
cloſed them from the ſea, and carrying their 
boats with them, which, from their being 
| _ only 
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only light frames of wood, covered with 
the ſkins of ſeals, &c. they could eaſily do, 
they, from the ſteep declivities of a fright- 
ful ſhore, lowered them to the ſea, and 
_ themſelves with them, with leather ropes 
or thongs, by a contrivance, as ingenious 
in the invention, as it was rugged in the 
execution; and by which they alſo drew 
up again the profits of their ſea excurſions; 
but which I will not take up your time in 
attempting to deſcribe. | 
Theſe ſea excurſions, wherein they pro- 
cured wood, and vaſt quantities of fiſh, were 
ſo neceſſary to their exiſtence, that, though 
Nature ſeemed to have forbad the attempt, 
yet, neceſſity obliged them, not only to 
ſurmount the difficulty, but to reduce it to 
an affair of eaſe and ſafety; becauſe, not 
only men, bat women and children, du- 
ring their ſhort ſummer, muſt lend a help. 
ing hand to get in their ſea harveſt. 
It was on the occafion of one of theſe 
ſea excurſions, that Browne and I were dif. 
; covered 
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covered in our ſolitary iſland: and it 
was over theſe rocks, which I have now 
been deſcribing, that we were drawn, when 
I expetted every moment to have been 
daſhed to pieces. But I will not trouble 
you farther with a deſcription almoſt incre= 
dible, of a place where a mariner, though 
he ſailed by it, would never have thought 
of looking for the footſteps of a human 
creature; as there appeared no opening to 
the inland at all; except the dreadful one I 
have juſt deſcribed. 

In this place, and with this people, gen- 
tlemen, I lived upwards of two years the 
greateſt part of which time I ſpent in en- 
deavouring to be of ſome uſe to them; in 
reſtoring a greater degree of civilization 
among them; in helping them to improve 
many of their rude arts, and in endeavour- 
ing to correct ſome of the many errors 
which defaced their religion. — Vou ſmile, 
gentlemen ; but their ſuperſtition was ſo 

gros, 
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groſs, that even an unſkilful hand cok} 
in ſome degree correct it. 

II all thefe-ſchemes I was countenanced, 
and ſupported by Erig's uncle, who was a 
man ofgoodnaturalparts, and open to con- 


viction; and I ſucceeded fo well in my un- 
dertakings, that I began to conſider myſelf 


as a Jonah ſent to the Ninevites: that Pro- 
vidence, by uncommon methods, had 
forced me on this uncommon vocation: 
and I had ſo conſoled myſelf with this idea, 
that I could (except now and then, when 
reflection came over me too powerfully to 
be reſiſted) have been content to have ſpent 


my days there. But my deſtiny was other- 


wiſe. - Old Otto, my patron, Erig's uncle 
died, and Gulna's (Erig's hall: ſiſter's) mo- 


ther's brother was choſen to ſucceed him 


in his offices of prieſt and magiſtrate. 
From this period my influence rapidly 

decreaſed: to account for: the cauſe of 

which I muſt ſtep back a little, and in, 


form 
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form you, that ever ſince my marriage 
with Erig (though Gulna and ſhe were on 
ſiſterly terms before) yet, from that pe- 
riod, Gulna eyidently entertained a diſlike 
to me. | Ee Pa 
Whether ſhe ſuſpected I had been any 
way acceſſary to Browne's death (which was 
truly unlikely); or whether, her ſcheme 
having been fruſtrated, ſhe hated whate- 
ver reminded her of it; or whether it were 
envy of her ſiſter's fortune, who got a 
huſband þy the ſame means whereby ſhe 
had condemned herſelf to a fingle life 
(for it was a thing unknown here for an 
incontinent woman to get a huſband if 
ſhe miſſed the paramour of her inconti- 
nence); whether one, or all theſe com- 
bined, were the cauſe of her conceiving 
an inveteracy to me, I know not ; but 
certain it was, ſuch an inveteracy ſhe en- 
tertained : and it ſhewed itfelf on a va- 
riety of occaſions ; but, while old Otto 

| "Op lived, 
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lived, my influence with him, and his in- 
fluence with the people, ſet me above the 
3 of her impotent ill- will. 

But now Otto was dead, the caſe was 
quite otherwiſe. I felt my influence im- 
mediately checked. The people (as they 
do in all climates where authority tranſ- 
fers any part of its power to a favourite) 
now openly countenanced reports to my 
Prejudice, which before had only circu- 
lated ſo ſecretly as to reach my ears as a 

thing not worth noticing. The little re- 
| formations I had introduced in their reli- 
gion, were one after another ſet afide ; 
and their introduftion conſtrued as a crime. 
Ahe ſeaſon, too, happened to be unpro- 
miſing. This was interpreted to be the 
effect of the anger of their God for their 
ſuffering innovations in his worſhip. I 
was alſo accuſed of being an impoſtor ; for 
it was argued, that if 1 were the ſon of 


their great uncles over the great Whale. 
Brook, 
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Brook, I ſhould be able to read in all their 
books; whereas the truth .was, I could 
read only in one; for the others were 
written in ſuch a charatter as I had never 
be fore ſeen, 

Theſe detraQtions, and the contempt 
with which I was now in conſequence 
treated, rendered my life uncomfortable 
for ſome time; but I am conſcious I haſ- 
tened my deſtiny, by taking an opportu- 
nity, when the people were aſſembled to 


perform a religious ceremony, of publicly 
addreſſing them (a thing I had done be- 


fore more than once, with ſucceſs, when 
ſupported by my 'patron, old Otto), in the 
hope of convincing them by my argu- 


ments, that in all my attempts I had ne- 
ver had any thing in view but their good. 
That, in particular, what reformations I 
had made in their religion, I had made 


only by the direction of the Kretum, 


whoſe words. I would read to them out of l 
his book : and here, in the warmth of ſelf 


I 
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juſtification, forgetting the blind venera- 
tion paid to this book, I inadvertently 
ſtepped to the ſtone table before-mention- 
ed (for we were now in the church), and 
laid my hand on the Latin Teſtament, a 
thing I had never done before in public, 
becauſe ſo to do, except by a prieſt, was 
conſidered as prophanation. 
- *Twas enough. — Had the building been 
falling on their heads, the crowd could not 
have expreſſed greater horror.— An uni- 
verſal ſeream ſhook the walls, and I was 
immediately ſeized as a malefattor, How- 
ever, I attempted to palliate my raſhneſs; 
but'twas ſome time before I couldbe heard 
for the rage and clamour my inadvertence 
had occaſioned : and when I had gained 
ſufficient attention to enable me to be un- 
derſtood, I was, almoſt immediately on 
my beginning to ſpeak, again ſilenced: 
for as I could not, at beſt, pronounce the 
language well, fo now, being rather ruf- 


fed, I ſpoke it ſo ill, that Gulna' $ uncle, 


the 


4 
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the new prieſt, took occaſion from thence 
to interrupt me, by exclaiming ſarcaſti- 
cally, © What a pity 'tis our great uncles 
did not ſend us a man with ſmooth words 
to read to us our books, and not one 
whoſe liſp ſhould lead us es luped him 

for a Kraellen L“ | 
This ill-natured ſlur ruined me quite.— 
A Kraellen! a Kraellen! away with him! | 
—away with the Kraellen!“ was now the 
univerſal cry; and ſo ſtrong was the 
prepoſſeſſion now become againſt me, that 
I believe I ſhould have been torn in 
pieces, had it not been for Erig's brother, 
and a friend of his, who interpoſed in my 
behalf, and inſiſted on my being had to 
priſon till I could be examined before 
the aſſembly. Ws 
To priſon I was accordingly led, where 
the firſt thought that occurred to me was, 
that Providence was ſtill kind to me; 
and had again manifeſted its kindneſs in 
ee me to a quiet and ſecure pri- 
« ſon, 
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ſon, out of the power of an enraged and 
ſuperſtitious mob.— A misfortune ſimilar 
to this, thought I, might have befallen me 
in a country where there was no priſon, 
and then my life muſt inſtantly have paid 
for my inadvertence. | 
I expected the aſſembly would imme- 
diately have been called together; but 
here Providence was again my friend ; for 
the old man in black furs, whom I have de- 
ſcribed before, and who uſually fat in the 
midſt of the aſſembly, with the ſcimeter 
"ſuck in his girdle, happened to be ill, and 
conſequently the aſſembly could not att 
till he ſhould be able to attend, as his 
preſence was peculiarly neceſſary to the 
deciſion of an affair of criminality, he be- 
ing, at once, the final judge and execu- 
tioner. On this account my fate remain- 
ed undetermined many days, during 
which I was kept a cloſe priſoner. _ 
But Erig's brother, who really loved me, 
got leave of this man, who was maſter of 
the 
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_ the priſon, or dungeon, to viſit, and ſupply 
me vith neceſſaries, and alſo permiſſion 
for Erig to attend me occaſionally; who, 
poor thing, was cut to the heart, and did- 
nothing but wring her hands, and tear her 
hair: for it ſeems my death was looked on 
as inevitable; the people without doors, 
had got it into their heads that I was a2 
Kraellen, and that my intention was to 
alienate them from their god, who had hi- 
therto protected them, and then betray 
them to my brother Kraellens to be de- 
voured : nay, ſo mad were they with this 
idea, that they had ſent to ſgarch the ſhores: 
and iſlands, and had ſtationed centinels 
along the coaſt, to give notice if any one 
ſhould-approach. - And Erig's brother aſ- 
ſured me, ſuch was the preſent temper of _ 
the people (and this diſpoſition hourly in- 
creaſed), that nothing but my death would 
quell their commotion. | 
But I had no mind, gentlemen, to part 
with my life for ſo unworthy an end. Yet 
4 how 
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how.to preſerve it was a queſtion. Where 

could I ily ?—The coaſts were guarded. — 

And were they not, whither ſhould 1 ſteer? 
— The iflands and the main were alike fro- 
zen, inhoſpitable, and barren; ſo much ſo, 

that an individual inhabiting there ſtood 
no chance of preſerving an exiſtence 
through the winter. 

This was the ſuccourleſs view the 1a 
afforded me. Landward, the proſpett was 
even worſe. Mountains, moſtly inacceſſi- 
ble, ice immeaſurable. No land to culti- 
vate: nothing but bare rocks. No brow- 
ſing herds; nothing but a few foxes, ſavage 
white bears, and wild rein-deer. No 
wood for firing, no trees, nor ſcarcely any 
ſhrubs or herbage. Such, was the refuge 
the inland country promiſed. 

In this dilemma a thought ſtruck me. 
The drownihgrider will graſp, gentlemen, 
even atthe heel of his plunging horſe. Ha- 
ving tolerably learned the*exerciſe of the 
bow, I had ſeveral times been on the moun- 

| tains 
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tains in chaſe of rein-deer, and once, in 
particular, I with ſome others, had gone ſo 
high, as to have a view of a moſt immenſe. 
tract of frozen country, which, at many 
leagues diſtance, appeared to be indented 
by an arm of the ſea. 

I demanded of my companions if they 
had any knowledge of the parts that were 
under our eye: they replied no: except 
that, in that inlet the Kraellens reſided. 
The reply excited in me very little curioſity 
then : but now, that it recurred freſh to my 
memory, it ſeemed to promiſe me a re- 
ſource in my preſent exigence. 

_ I communicated my thoughts in private 
to Erig's brother. —He ſhook his head. 

Jo extricate you out of this priſon,” 
ſaid he, perhaps I could find means: but 
for you to croſs that deſert were WAGs 
cable. | 

Why, ſaid I, it appears to be not 
above ten leagues.” . 

Vou, JEL, - op ont rn: « Nay, - 
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. « Nay, double that,” ſaid he, * and you 
would not be at the end of your journey. 
But it is not merely the length, but the dan- 
ger of the way, that is the' obſtacle. The 
air ſo intenſely cold; how are you ſure 
you could breathe in it. The ice ſo de- 
ceitful; would you not be ſwallowed up. 
Beſides, what would you do for lodging 
and proviſions: for you will be able to 
travel a very little way in a day; and, after 
all, ſhould you ſurvive the journey, the 
Kraellens, when you arrived among them, 

would certainly devour you.” 
* That is the leaſt of my apprehenſions,“ 
I replied : © But for the attempt, can there 
be no means contrived? No means of ren- 
dering the dangers of ſuch a journey ſur- 
mountable ?—Nay, indeed, if there cannot, 
I may as well encounter them though un- 
provided, as to remain and meet certain 

death here.” 

In ſhort, I urged an eſcape, this way, ſo 
much, as the only alternative, that, he at 
length 
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length came into my idea, and reſolved to 
furniſh me with whatever he thought would 
be moſt requiſite to enable me to ſucceed 
in my deſign. 

But this required time; and the more ſo, 
as he would be obliged to do what he did 
privately. The fickneſs of the old man 
before-mentioned, and which was of ſome 
duration, afforded him ſufficient opportuni- 
ty. Vet he conſidered my ſcheme only as the 
reſource of extremity, and mean time was 
very aſſiduous to bring the people to a better 
opinion of me. But it would not do. Gulna, 
and her mother and uncle, had too much 
influence to be eaſily counteracted. Be- 
ſides their inſinuations hit the temper of 

the people, who, I have heard it obſerved, 
have in moſt places, an averſion to the in- 
novations of ſtrangers. 

Thus his kind endeavours being fruitleſs, 
and the old judge, or executioner (call him 
which you will) recovering, and having ap- 
pointed a day for my being examined be- 

fore the aſſembly, which he (Erig's bro- 
| I 2 ther) 
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ther) knew would end fatally for me, he 


came in the midnight preceding the ap- 
pointed day (having employed a friend 


whom he had truſted with the ſecret, to 


decoy the watch away) and ſummoned me 


to follow him. 
I I did. The moon was not yet riſen, and 
the whole village was locked in the arms 


of ſleep. We ſtole. filently along by the 


cottages, and made the beſt of our way to- 
wards the mountains. It was, indeed, a 
ſad look-out, gentlemen, but death or the 
deſert was the word. 

Having proceeded about half a league, 
Erig joined us. She was not ſo diſconſo- 


late as ſhe had been for many days before, 


but ſeemed rather inclined to encourage, 
than to baulk me in my progreſs. - 

I was pleaſed to find her in ſo good ſpi- 
rits, for, though I cannot ſay I ever loved 
her, yet her affection for me begat a kind 
of tenderneſs in me, which made me dread 


the parting ſcene. But the ſeeing her heroiſm 


/ -on 
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on the occaſion, eaſed me of a good deal 


of anxiety. 

We continued to proceed towards the 
mountains. At about two leagues diſtance 
from the village, we arrived at the foot of 
them; and by the time the ſun roſe, we 
had gained conſiderably on the aſcent. 
We continued a very rugged and ſteep 
road for ſeveral hours, refreſhing ourſelves 
occaſionally with ſome dried fiſh, which 
Erig carried in a bag. 

Having nearly gained the a: we 
found two covered ſledges, made of ſpars 
of wood (for boards of any breadth are 
things not here to be met with) framed cloſe 
together, and covered with a very thick 
leather, inſide and out, like what they ſole. 
ſhoes with in England, but. not ſo well 
dreſſed. 

Theſe ſledges were about four feet ſquare 

every way. That is to ſay, high, long, and 
broad. They were no novelty to me. Al- 
moſt every family in the village had one 


or 
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or more of them, in which they amuſed 
themſelves in riding over the ice, and which 
ſerved them alſo as a place to retreat to, if 
benighted, when hunting on the mountains. 
Theſe ſledges Erig's brother had at ſome 
hazard ſecretly conveyed hither. One of 
them was filled with proviſions, clothing, 
and other neceſſaries, and with fiſhing and 
hunting implements: the other was to ride 
or ſleep in, as occaſion ſhould require. To 
„ "each ſledge, belonged twelve dogs to dra it. 
With theſe we again ſet forward, and ſoon 
after reached the top of the firſt mountain. 
We now ſteered weſtward, and after de- 
ſcending a little we entered on firm ice, 
which extended northward, as far as the eye 
could reach, and which appeared to me to 
have been a river, which, obſtrutted in its 
paſſage by the froſt, had continued to ſwell 
year after year, till it had completely filled 
up the valleys between the mountains, and, 
by the aſſiſtance of the ſnow, threatened to 
overtop the mountains themſelves. 
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That there was water under, was evident, 
from the perpetual rumbling we heard, like 
hollow thunder beneath us; and which 
made one tread with a certain horror. 

Erig's brother was now about to return: 
but what was my ſurpriſe, to find that Erig 
had determined to accompany me. 5 

« No Senell,“ ſaid ſhe, © Erig no leave 
Senell. When Senell die, I die. Senell 
and Erig is all: then they go together.” 

She ſpoke true, that we two were all, for 
ſhe had borne me no children. Indeed, the 
females of thoſe ſteril regions, are by no 
means very. fruitful. Nature is there 
equally ſparing, both in her animal and ve- 
getable productions—fiſſi only excepted, 
which. there increaſe in a ſuperabundant 
proportion, | So 

Erig's fidelity affected me. I could not 
prevail on her to forego her purpoſe. So 
her brother returned without her to paci- 
fy, as well as he could, his neighbours, 
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who, we doubted not, were by this time 
highly alarmed at our eſcape. But he 
ſeemed not atall afraid of their reſentment, 
as he ſaid he had a ſtory ready, which 
would prevail on their credulity. 

It was not without pain that we parted ; 
but I did not much indulge the ſoftneſs ; it 
unmans one, gentlemen, and renders one 


. unfit for action. Keep a good look out 
for the next occaſion, and not mope over 


the paſt : that's my principle—but 1 have 
found it hard to practice ſometimes. 

Erig and I now proceeded on our diſ- 
conſolate journey, where, perhaps never a 


human foot had trodden, with the heavens 


for our compaſs, and reſolution for our 


helms- man. 


The day cloſed before we RI the 
hills, which, on the weft fide, bounded 
this plain af ice. We, in conſequence, 
halted, and, giving a ſcanty meal to our 


dogs out of our victualling fledge, we 


wrapped ourſelves in our furs, and re- 
tired 
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tired to the other ſledge to ſleep; but the 
cold was ſo intenſe, that it was impoſſible 
to find repoſe: we, therefore, having reſt- 

ed a few hours, renewed our journey. 
We had now again reached firm land, 
and proceeded to climb rocks intermixed 
with ice, which ſeemed to. pierce the 
Heavens; but we found this very diffi- 
cult, on account of our ſledges; and I 
was once or twice in the mind of leaving 
them behind; but, conſidering them as al- 
moſt indiſpenſables, I determined to get 
them along, if poſſible: which I did, but 
not without making a very round-about 
way: Erig and I frequently labouring 
with all our might, where the aſcents were 
peculiarly ſteep, and the paſſage rugged. 
We, however, at length gained the 
ſummit of this ſecond ſtory of moun- 
tains, and had once more a view of the 
inlet which had excited this enterprize. 
The view created a new life in me, though 
the inlet was at a much greater diſtance 
c . . ; than 
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than I had at firſt eſtimated, and yet even 
now, the diſtance between being almoſt 
one entire ice-plain, it did not pe ſo 
far as it really was. | 

Indeed, to a man in any other fituation 
than that I was in, the proſpe& muſt have 
forbad the advancing a foot further, ſo 
dreary, ſo extenſive, ſo full of magnifi- 
cent horror, was this region of ice, which 
here ſeemed to form a world above the 
region of the clouds :—but *twas no uſe 
to cry and die, my buſineſs was to try and 


| tive :—So on we went, and after a few 


hours entered on the ice. 
Providentially that morning 1 killed a 


rein-deer. He was aſleep under the 


crag of a rock, on the borders of the ice. 
I pierced him with an arrow I carried in 


my hand, and the dogs ſecured him. A 


draught of, his blood was a warm cordial 
for us, and in theſe cold countries is no 


uncommon beverage. We had no fire to 


LT. 


dreſs 
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dreſs the fleſh, ſo that furniſhed: a repaſt 
for the dogs. 

We were now eccolthers over the ice, 

which we found very troubleſome to do; 
it was ſo full of holes and fiſſures which 
appeared to be bottomleſs. Some of theſe, 
indeed, were narrow, and we could ſtep 
over them without much difficulty; but 
others were wide and long, and obliged 
us to go round about conſiderably to wo 
them. 
But the terror they inſpired was more 
diſagreeable than their obſtruction. They 
appeared like unfathomable graves gaping 
- to ſwallow us up, and the rumbling be- 
neath, which, at theſe Es,” one- 
could hear at a vaſt depth, put one in 
mind of the infernal regions, This, and 
the care we were obliged to take in paſſe 
ing round them, rendered it exceedingly 
unpleaſant. | 

In the afternoon, to add to my appre- 
henſions, as we were Journeying along, I 


ſaw, | 
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ſaw, at a diſtance, ſomething white lying 
on the ice.—I conſidered it attentively, 
and was convinced *twas a white bear, for 
J had often ſeen that animal fince I had 
reſided in thoſe regions; dy his attitude I 
judged him to be ſleeping. My fleſh 
beaved on my bones. I turned the ſledges 
inſtantly, and, as quietly as poſſible, ſteer- 
ed the wideſt courſe I could from him, and 
happily eſcaped him; but it added to my 
anxiety all the way after; for I had en- 
tertained the hope, that in this lofty de- 
ſert of bare ice, I ſhould have had nothing 
to fear from ſuch ſavage ramagers. 
Night again approached; and we had 
made ſuch good uſe of the day, that reſt 


vas abſolutely neceſſary. Nay, in ſpite 


of the cold, I found myſelf inclined to 
doſe; but I was unwilling to indulge the 
' inclination, as I was not ignorant of the 
danger of ſleeping in a cold ſo intenſe : 


_  thisice which ve were now croſſing being 


greater 
extent, 


in a much higher region, and of far 
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extent, conſequently a great deal colder 


than that we had paſſed the day before. 


However, the dread of the bears, which 


are moſtly to be feared by night, deter- 
mined us to enter the ſledge, and ſecure 


the door, which we did, endeavouring to 
keep ourſelves awake by diſcourſe; but 
*twas-unavailing. The cold ſeemed to be- 
numb our faculties; and, I believe, we 
ſhould both have yielded to ſlumber—but, 
in the critical moment, we heard a terri- 


ble yell among the dogs, and, in an in- 
Rant, our fledge was affailed with incre- 


dible fury. A few minutes overſet it, and, 
for the ſpace of an hour, we were en 
about furiouſly. | 
The motionpreſently recall our ſenſes, 
and. affiſted by our fears, leſt the ſtrength 
of the ſledge ſhould yield to the fury of 
the aſſailants, begat a heat which defied 
the chillneſs of the clime, and, probably, 
whilſt it threatened us with' __, ſaved 


our lives. 


J 
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It was ſome hours before the buſtle 


finally ſubſided. Day at length began to 


peep through the crannies of our fledge. 


I ventured to open the door. I found my 


blood turn on ſeeing the outer leather co- 
vering, though very thick, torn through in 
feveral places; ſo that, had not the ſpars 
of the framing been very ſtrong, we muſt. 
have been torn from our citadel. 

I crept out; but judge, if you can, of 


my ſenſations, when found that the ſledge 


which contained our proviſions was entire- 


ly gone—not a veſtige of it to be ſeen, 

except ſome mangled remains of the dogs 
_ that belonged to it: for theſe dogs have 
not the ſpirit to repel an aſſault like the 


dogs of Europe ; but will, if not confined, | 
rather fly than. fight. | 

Poor Erig wrung her hands in Jeſpair 
at che fight. And well ſhe might, to be 
thus deprived of ſuſtenance, in a region ſo 


totally devoid of every thing that could ſup- 
port life: but, e the horrors 
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this misfortune at firſt inſpired me with, a 
few minutes recollettion convinced me, 1 
rather ought to thank Heaven on the occa- 
ſion, than repreach it; for the ſame bears 


(and I had not a doubt but they were bears) 


that ran away with our victualling ſledge, 
might have run away with that in which 
we were, or torn both our ſledge and us to 
pieces; whereas we were permitted to live: 


and to hope. 


Nay, thought I, Heaven has not ordain- 


ed me to eſcape the gallows, to eſcape the 
ſea, to eſcape the ſentence of a prejudiced 
people, to eſcape. the bears, at laſt, to let me 
fall a prey to hunger! No—vwhile I live, I 
will hope. | 
But Erig could not fall into my ſenti- 
ments—Deſpair only poſſeſſed her boſom. 
Luckily for us, we had laid ſome trifle of 
proviſion, for, the mere ſake of conve- 
nience, in the ſledge in which we reſted. I 
interpreted this as a preſage of good for- 


tune, and eat ſome of it immediately, per- 


ſuading 


* 
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ſuading Erig to do the ſame ; and then 
having a little mended the torn harneſs, 
and therewith faſtened the remaining dogs 

io the ſledge (which were now but thirteen 
| out of twenty-four), we again ſet forward. 


About mid-day, by comparing the ap- 


| pearance of the mountains on the eaſt, with 


thoſe on the weſt ſide, I judged we had 
paſſed over two thirds of the ice. But, 
whether we ſhould at laſt arrive at a habi- 
table or uninhabited coaſt, was yet a doubt. 
I hoped to find it, as it was reported, inha- 
bited by the Kraellens; notwithſtanding the 
charaQter given of them by thoſe with 
whom I lately reſided; for any deſcription 
of men was, in my circumſtances, ra- 
ther to be wiſhed for than an unfurniſhed 
ſolitude. / 
The cold and the * this day, not- 


bs withſtanding I can boaſt of a pretty tough 


conſtitution, began to overpower me; and 
Erig, much more ſo. My ſpirits, indeed, 
held out obſtinately againſt the frailty of 
. „ a the 
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the fleſt; but her's funk under it. The 
proſpett of the coaſt too, which we were ap- 
proaching, whilſt it revived me, filled her 
with additional terrors the nearer we arri- 
ved to it; which, indeed, was but the natural 
conſequence of that idea ſhe had been 
taught from her childhood, to entertain of 
the Kraellens. This added to the fatigue; 
and the extreme ſheerneſs of the atmoſ- 
phere, rendered her ſometimes torpid. 

To be ſhort, gentlemen; it was in this 
diſconſolate place I loſt my faithfal com- 
panion; but not merely through bodily de- 
bility, but by a misfortune, which rendered 
her loſs doubly affecting. 

I have told you, that there were cracks 
or openings in the ice that appeared bot- 
tomleſs. In this part of our journey, they 
were more frequent than they had hitherto 
deen; and-the fight of them, conſcious as 
we were of their danger, thrilled a certain 
Horror through us. They were indeed ſo 
frequent, and fo wide, that we found it 
| I'Vot III. . difficult, 
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difficult, eſpecially with the fledge, to avoid 
one, without approaching too near to the 
edge of another. I | 

In one of theſe paſſes, while all my at- 
tention was paid to the dogs, which I was 
leading, in order to guide the ſledge more 


ſafely round the extremity of the fiſſure, a 
ſudden ſcream ſtartled me: I looked back. 


A Erig's foot had ſlipt, and the ice being 


rather ſloping, ſne ſlid in a moment into * 

bottomleſs gulpfnm. | : 
My eye juſt caught a glance of her as 

ſhe ſhot in, and, methinks I hear now that 

ſcream which accompanied her deſcent. — 

1 ſcreamed as loud as ſhe.—It was all I 
could do.—l ſtood like one petrified. - 
At length I rouſed from my ſtupor, and 
approached the fiſſure as near as I could. 
I liſtened-and methought, ' amidſt the 
rumblings under the ice, I Kill heard the 
ſcream fainter and fainter, as. it ſunk deep- 
er and deeper.—I was ſo out of myſelf 
vith horror, that 1 now wonder I had not 
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flipt in too: But, ſome how or other, 1 
crawled back to the ſledge, and ſat down 
by it, and, for a feu moments, indulged a 
kind of horrid grief; partly ariſing from 
che loſs of my faithful companion, and part- 
ly from the manner of that loſs. | 
But reaſon, though it did not come ſo 
ſoon as on ſome other occaſions, at len | 
came to my aid. 2 
Nov, perhaps, there might be ſome very | 
fine ſpirits, who, conſidering the purity 
and fidelity of ſuch a companion as Erig, 
her diſintereſted affection, and tried 
conſtancy; and, weighing with that, ſuch 
a hopeleſs ſituation as mine, wherein 
death appeared inevitable; might have 
concluded, that it would have been heroic 
to die with ſuch a friend, and accordingly 
have caſt themſelves into the chaſm after 
her: but for me to have done ſo, would 
have been acting contrary to the principle 
I had laid down for the rule of my conduct, 
W I firſt found that fortune was Arn * 
| | K 2 . 
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| mined to have a game of bund buff 
with me. 


No -I reflected Jiferendy.——Poct 
Erig is gone, thought I. As a friend, her 
virtues would ever have claimed my eſteem, 
my gratitude, my utmoſt ſervices ; but as a 
wife, I could not love her. The bonds 
that connected me with her were truly 
bonds ; and, at times, very uneaſy ones. 
Heaven has thought proper to diſſolve 
them ; though not in a manner I could 
have wiſhed. —I muſt ever lament Erig as 
a a friend; but may not a time arrive, when 
I ſhallrejoice in the diffolution of my con- 
" neQtion with her as a wife. And here, 
gentlemen, I know not how it was, but the 
idea of a certain once loved, and ever loved 
_ perſon, obtruded itſelf with a kind of wild 
hope, which, though in my preſent circum- 
' Rances it ſeemed a folly, I had no mind 
totally to pluck up and caſt away as ſuch. 
In ſhort, I endeavoured to tranſlate this 
affeQing misfortune into a preſage that, as 
OD 2 | | wf 
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my conneQion with ſavages was concluded, 
I ſhould, before long, be again reſtored to 
the ſociety of my countrymen. 
This idea ſo conſoled me, that I aroſe, and 
caſting, with an involuntary ſigh, a laſt look 


on the deep grave of the faithful, the un- 


fortunate Erig, I put my dogs in motion, 
and, with a penſive pace, moved on m lo- 
litary way. 

But, nature and reaſon are Gl at 
variance. I found them ſo now. The 
conflift in my mind made me ſick. I grew 
faint. But I had no cordial to comfort 

me. The cold pervaded my vitals. Yet 
life was till ſweet, and in this ſituation an 
expedient occurred to me, which I am al- 
moſt aſhamed to mention. But I had fo 
frequently experienced refreſhment from 
warm animal blood in theſe cold regions, 


that, having an odd dog, and no animal to 

ſubſtitute in its Read, I reſolved even to 
take its life, and, with a draught of its vital 
il keep up the circulation of my own. / 


I haye 
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I have already obſerved, that neceſſity 
will teach a man to ſtep over the niceties 
of cuſtom; and I feel myſelf angry that ſuch 
a ſenſation as ſhame ſhould find a place in 
my breaſt on relating a circumſtance, only 
| ſhameful becauſe not cuſtomary in this 
climate, whoſe temperature and accommo- 
dations render ſuch a one unneceffary. 

Suit thyſelf to the occaſion, was my pre- 
cept; and on this, I particularly experienced 
the efficacy of the beverage it preſented 
me. It revived me, and begot a kindly 
warmth ; and, as night came on, I entered 
my ſledge, taking in with me my dogs to 
ſecure them from the bears, ſhould they 
again make an aſſault. But the precaution 
was needleſs. 1 paſſed ſeveral hours in 
quiet; and the warmth of ſo many animals, 

crowded one on another in ſo ſmall a box, 
> defied the cold of the night. 
I ſlept without inconvenience, except 
from being ſtraitened for rde, and 
8 refreſhed. "EO 
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All day I again purſued my journey, 
and by night reached the extremity of the- 
ice. The ſight of land, though rugged, 
was a great conſolation to me; eſpecially 
as my dogs were grown weak for want of 
ſuſtenance. 3 8 | 
L reſted as the night before, and the next 
morning, from the mountains, had a view 
of the large fine inlet in the valley, at about 
"Py or ten leagues diſtance, as nearly as 

I could gueſs. My ſpirits revived, though 
at that diſtance I could not diſcover any 
trace of inhabitants. 

I now began to deſcend: but the rocks 
here were ſo much more rugged and un- 
even, than thoſe I had been uſed to, that I 
could by no means get my ſledge along. 
Several of my dogs too died with hunger 
and fatigue—I was therefore obliged, tho! 
unwilling, and notwithſtanding my dread 
of the bears, to leave my little aſylum be- 
hind me, and, relying entirely on Provi- 


_ dence, deſcend the rocks with no ather 
8 defence 
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defence than my bow and arrows, which I 
carried in my hand. 

Beſore mid-day, I began to grow weary. 
for want of ſuſtenance. Beſides, it was 
not eaſy to deſcend fteep untravelled 
rocks: and 1 frequently came to the edges 
of precipices that made me ſhudder, and 
which often obliged me to alter my courſe 
and go a conſiderable way about. 
In the afternoon I had deſcended ſp low, 
chat, inſtead of having reaſon to complain 
of the chillneſs of the air, the heat of the 
fun, between the hills, was really trouble- 
” ſome; but I yet ſaw no tookeps of human 
creatur Es. 

I grew diſpirited Wy faint, and 1 verily 
believe, could have travelled very little 
farther, when, as I turned the fide of a rug- 
ged hill, I ſaw lying juſt before me, a piece 
ol the ſkin of ſome animal, and on it, and 
ſcattered round it, ſome ſmall dried fiſh. 

I did not heſitate a moment to eat, 
dhough che filk ſeemed different in flavour 


to 


to any 1 had before eaten. My hopes 
were now revived, as this was a proof that 
I ſhould find inhabitants in the valley; 
and in about two hours more theſe hopes 
were confirmed, by a fight I got of a littleiſh 
man, walking deliberately on the fide of the 
hill below me, drefſed in furs, but 'their 
thape quite different to the dreſs of thoſe 
people I had lately left. | 

I hailed him: but he no ſooner turned 
and faw me, than he ran precipitately down 
the hill, and was ſoon out of fight, though 
I ran after him as faſt as the unevenneſs of 
the deſcent would permit me, 

But it was not long before I ſaw three 
others looking about, as though to difcover 
the object that had alarmed their compa- 
nion. One of theſe had a gun; and though 
I was afraid he intended to ſhoot me with 
it, yet I could ſcarcely contain my joy at 
the fight of it, as I was thereby convinced 
theſe people had ſome intercourſe with 
Europeans (which thoſe ] had lately refided 

| among 
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among never had) and conſequently that 
now, could I gain a footing among them, 
I ſhould not be out of the reach of a poſſi- 
bility of returning to my native country. 
When theſe ſaw me, they ſtood ſtill, as if 
10 deliberate what to do; and 1 thought, 
once or twice, ſeemed to have a mind to 
run away. However, they ſtood their 
ground, and I approached - but, to ſhew 
them that my intentions were peaceable, I 
laid down my bew and arrows, and conti- 
nued to approach them defenceleſs. . 5 
The armed man, obſerving me, Haid down 
| bis gun ; and I approached them, making 
figns that I wasa ſtranger. They ſeemed to 
_ underſtand me, and to demand whence I 
came? I pointed to the ſea—For, having 
my head filled with the idea of that invete- 
racy theſe people were ſuppoſed to bear 
againſt thoſe over the mountains, I dread- 
ed to be thought arrived from that quarter. 
In ſhort, gentlemen, not to tire you with 
too particu] ar a deſcription—Theſe people, : 
who 
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who vere low in ſtature, of dark complex- 
| ions, ſtupid looks, and naſty habits; and 
vho ſeemed to have no traces of that civi- 
lization among them which I had remarked 
in thoſe I had left, received me, however, 
better than their appearance gave me 
reaſon to expect. They led me to their 
tents, which, as well as their clothes, were 
compoſed of ſkins, and gave me ſuch food 
as they had at hand. It was truly ſavage 
cookery. © But, fuit thyſelf to the occaſion, 
and make the beſt of a bad matter, was my 
precept; and I did ſo now, though with 
much difficulty. _ ; 

The people, all except the man with the 
gun, though they offered me no injury, 
yet, methought, looked on me-with a kind 
of contempt ; but the armed man ſeemed 
more complaiſant, and 1 ſoon learned 
from him, that he had ſeen men like me a 
great way off to the ſouth, where he 
bought his gun, only they were not dreſſed 
pk like me (in fact, my dreſs, then, was an 


. 
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odd compound, conſiſting partly of what 1 
bad worn from England, and partly of 
what I had been furniſhed with at my laſt 
reſidence), and that he and his family, 
and many others in the neighbourhood, 
were going, this ſummer, a long voyage 
 thither, along the coaſt, to buy more guns, 

and powder and ſhot, wherewith to ſhook 
rein- deer; and that they got theſe articles 
in exchange for their train-oil, and the 
teeth of ſea cows or ſea lions, which * 
caught among the ice. 

I was happy to hear this, and eaſily per- 
ſuaded them to take me with them; hav. 

ing led them to expect, by ſome airs I gave 
myſelf, that 1 ſhould be able well to re- 
ward them, could I but get among my 
countrymen, the Europeans, from whom 
they got their guns. 

They were making preparations for this 
voyage when I arrived amang them, and, 
in a few days, they ſet out. Indeed, their 
preparations: were ſoon made ; for they 

„ won 
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took nothing with them but their tents, and 
their hunting and fiſhing implements (and 
which, indeed, includedtheir all); for they 
relied fortheir ſubſiſtence entirely on their 
proweſs in catching fiſh by ſea, and kills 
ing rein-deer on the coaft; bread being 
here, as well as among the people I had 
left, a thing totally unknown. 

_ © Shortly, therefore, there were five fax 

milies ſet off in fix large boats, which were 
framed of wood, and covered with ſkins, 
and in which were carried the tents, the 
children, their neceſſary implements, and 
the women, who rowed and 1 the 
boats. 

Theſe ſix large boats were accompanied 
by eleven little boats, carrying only one 
man each. Theſe little boats were the moſt 
curious things I had ever ſeen. I think 
the conceit of a Mer-man muſt have been 
taken from a ſight of one of theſe boats, 
with the boat-man in it ; for, though cloſe 
by him, you can 20 nothing of the man 
. lower 
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lower than the waiſt—for there his little 
leathern boat ſeems to grow on to him, 
projecting before and behind ſome feet in 
length; but on either ſide no wider than 
his hips. ; 
Theſe are covered, top, bottom, and 
fides, with leather, or rather are the ſkele- 
tons of boats ſhot into tight leathern bags, 
and are open only at a little round hole 
| Juſt in the middle of the top, and juſt big 
enough for the man to ſlip the lower part 
of his body in at. He there fits flat on 
his poſteriors on the floor of the boat, 
whilſt the little leathern deck reaches to 
the height of his hips. | IF 
The boatman, thus ſeated, ſtufff his fur 
jacket tight into this hole all round him, 
ſo that his body now fills up completely 
the whole opening; and his ſkiff, being 
thus above and beneath. rendered water 
tight, he is in no danger of the waves; i 
for, if they break over him, they cannot 
fill his _ and if they overſet him, which 
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is not a thing uncommon (the boat being 
ſo ſmall, that it can be taken out of the 
water; and carried on the ſhoulder with 


eaſe); he can give himſelf a ſpring by the 
help of the paddle he carries in his hand, 
and right himſelf again in a twinkling. 

In ſhort, I was never more amuſed than 
in beholding theſe people ſhoot and tum- 
ble about in the ſea in theſe We PEE 
ous arks. | 

But; however I adiniret the conveni- 


ence, and wiſhed to learn the manage 
ment of theſe little boats—I' never could 
attain it. I overſet the moment I was in 


one; for the boat is no counterpoiſe to 


the weight of the body that fits in it, and 
is only kept in a proper poſture by the art 
ful management of the paddle or oar. - 
For this reaſon I was glad to travel with 


the women in the large open boats. 


I continued coaſting with theſe people 
along a very rugged coaſt, for nine days; 
which were none of the pleaſanteſt of my 


life, 
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life, ta, indeed, were rendered tolerable 
only by the thought that I ſhould. ſoon ar- 
rive among a different people; for, only 
thoſe who have reſided with ſavages, can 
conceive how the mind ſuffers during fuch 
reſidence, ſetting aſide the e en 
in every thing external. 5 
But to proceed. On the tenth Shs in 
| the afternoon, the ſea, at a great diſtance, 
appeared uncommonly agitated.” It was 
immediately conjectured that there was a 
whale (or whales) there: and theſe people 
being dexferous in the capture of thoſe 
monſters, the _ all at once pub to ber 
aſter it. | 
- *» {Dbey' hs 48. A IR 
vas ſoon ſtruck with their darts, the little 
boats purſued the driving animal, and the 
great boats made after them; but the whale 
gave them ſuch play, that night came on, 
and they had not yet maſtered it, yet they 
would not deſiſt. They loved the or, 
and they coveted the profit. 


* 
# * 
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But now the wind began to blow ſtrong- 


ly off ſhore, and which, in a fort time, 
encreaſed to a ſtertm. The conſequence 
was a ſcene of eonfuſion. The boats were 


ſeparated, ſome one way, ſome another, 


and that, in which I was, from all the reſt. 
The women, my companions, were fran- 
tic, whilſt I endeavoured, all I could to 


keep the boat from overletting. Every | 2 


- moment the ſtorm encreaſed, and I had at 


laſt little hope that the boat could live hong. | 

in it I 
Well, but—what, 3 at laſt like FS 

puppy, thought I, after ſo many hair- 


breadth eſcapes. —Surely Providence gan- 
not be fo capricious. 


in this night of horror. As to my compa- 
nions, they only augmented the rogr of 
the elements with-their yellings. But, both 
2 one and the other ſoon died upon my 
A violent ſurge bore the boat aloft 


| wink ſach fury, that, after it, 1 was ſenſible 


Wenn 55-bet + 4 oF 


This reflection alone kept up my fpirits 
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of nothing more; till an extreme pain in my 
leg reminded me of my exiſtence. 
I gazed around, and found myſelf lying 

on the deck of a ſhip ; whilſt a rough look- 
ing fellow, with ſome implements of ſurgery 
by him, was examining one of my legs. 

- 0 By my ſoul, man, ſaid he, to another 
who was putting a plaiſter to my temple, 
« By my ſoul, man, the fellow will never 
bave the uſe of his two legs again, if we do 
not take one of them off.” 
Thank God!” faid I, not heeding 

what I had heard, farther than that it con- 
vinced me I was among my own country- 
men. | Th. 

 «Arrah, my dear!” returned be“ What, 
is it ſo ſweet, man, to have a broken leg? 
—Thank God—Eh !—why then to be ſure, 
had'ſt thou broke thy neck inſtead, thou 


i vould'ſt not only have thank'd, but praiſed 


him !—Who; the devil art, Eh? 
Oh!“ ſaid I, ſtill full of the firſt idea, 
. _ though I could hardly ſpeak for pain, * * 
am the luckieſt fellow in the world. T 
„„ 
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The man ſtared at me in amaze.” 
The devil never thanks God ſo hear- 
tily, ſaid he; as for a high wind, and that for 
the miſchief of it; but then, they ſay his 
language is Dutch: if he could ſpeak En- 
gliſh, I ſhould think we had him here. 
Lucky — Eh, with a broken leg, Eh? | 
„ Yes,” replied I, as well as I could 
ſpeak—* for 1 might as vell have bioks 
. neck.“ 
_ © « By St. Patrick; "WORE 1 ſo thou 
might'ſt, replied he, for it was à deviliſſi 
bang, and doſt ſee now, for that thought 
thee ſhalt keep both thy good: legs; tho 
by my ſoul, I will not anſwer for the akeof 
one of them. Here, Shelah; bear a hand; 
tis a deviliſh bilge; but hale off _— and 
I warrant we bring it to 

Shelah obeyed, and they handled me fo 
8 that I was ſoon inſenſible to the 
operation: and, when I came to myſelf, I 1 
found myſelf ſlung in a hammock; with 


| * Shelah by me, of whom I began to enquire 


where I was, and how I came there. 


* 


Ls He 


1% wu Nee, er, 

He informed: me that I was an board a 
Duteh fhip, where his maſter, who was an 
t-»fuman, attedas mate and ſurgeon, having 
learned fomethingof ſurgery in bis younger 
years. as Dublin. That I was thrown 
aboard them in a violent ſtorm, by a wave 
that broke ſuddenly over them. And 
that che ſame: weve bad overturned their 
mall boat which lay en deck, nn | 
my leg under it. 

He was now. as nee to 
know who was, whenee Feame; what: bad 
befallen me; and whore-E had gotrigged in 
fuchan yncouth.drefs? All which L inform 
ed. him of ſo; much to his furprife; that he 
immediate went and: informed: the cap 
tain, who: foou:aften viſited met: andi as: he 
could ſpeak a little Engliſſt, he queſuened 
mie very particulary — PAAE HAY 

_ reided-with the laſt ta. years, 
| He ſeemed highly- delighted; with: mp 
_ Quferiptions, and.appearcd] SOR 


* 
* 0 
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— 


* 


that thoſe people were a remnant of the 
old Norway coloniſts, who.once peopled 
Greenland; and whom the ſeverity of the 
climate, and the incurſions of the ſavages, 
had from time to time deſtroyed, or driven 
from their habitations, | 
He informed me, that they had been 
often ſought after of late years, and were 
believed by many not to be totally extiaQ 4 
dut tha though the ruins of their buildings | 
could frequently be traced along the weſtern 
ſhore of Greenland; and here and there on 
the eaſtern (from which we were little diſ- 
tant), yet they themſelves could never his 
ttzherto be found. | * 
, He concluded by obſerving, that as 
| what many had conjeQtured, my adventures 
had confirmed, he was determined himſelf to 
explore the coaſt, and try if, with my aſſiſt- 
ance, he could not re- diſcover theſe ſe- 
cluded remains of a long loſt people: and 
that he yielded the more readily to this in- 
<lination, as he had already been pretty | 
2 lucky . © 28 
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lucky in completing che intention of his 
voyage, which was to catch whales. 

Accordingly he ſteered north-eaſt along 
the coaſt many days. But there were ſo 
many inlets, bays, ice mountains, and 
Hands, that, to examine them, wore away 
the ſummer: not to mention the ſmall way 
a ſhip could make in a given time, among 
fields and iſlands of ice, and the great dan- 
ger with which they hourly threatened her: 
which, at length, determined the nn, 
ſteer home ward. 

During the courſe of the voyage, I re- 
covered the uſe of my leg; and we ww | 
ſafe at Rotterdam laſt October. 

The captain was uncommonly TP to 
me,and I continued with him all the win- 
ter during which, time, I made a Noun 
with him to Bourdeaux, * 

The fight of my native coaſt as we paſſed 
the channel, increaſed in me the defire ever 
uppermoſt i in my boſom, that of ne 
ir. | | 


I jig . 
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I laid all my affairs open to my good 


friend the captain, who ſincerely com- » 
miſerated me; and, as my deſire to viſit: 
the place of my nativity became more and 


more prevalent, he at length gave me mo- 
ney for my expences,. and paid my fare 


for England, adviſing me to keep myſelt 
to myſelf, ſhake a hand with my known - 


friends, and then return to him again, 


that ſo we might, next ſeaſon, once 
more try our luck in ſearching out the old 


Greenland colony that had afforded me a 
two years refuge—an attempt which the 


captain's heart ſeems much ſet upon. 


This was my intention; but you diſco- 
vered me, Mr. Penſon and the being 
diſcovered (till I knew who you were) 
ſhook my temper, as it diſconcerted my 


plan; for a diſcovery, gentlemen, in my 
circumſtances, without friends and with- 


out fortune, would be fatal to me. 


Indeed, gentlemen, I know not how it 


is; but the nearer I approach my home, 
methinks 


» Py „ 
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methinks I am leſs and laſs poſſeſſed with 
. that intrepidity which ſupported me in 
my mis fortunes at a diftance. Perhaps it 
may ariſe from this; that as I flatter my- 
ſelf with more hape, I feel I have more ta 
fear; and, perhaps, I ſhould find it moro 
difficult now, than ever, to extraft a goad 
- omen from a bad appearance; but it mat- 
ters nothing, where the meat cannot ba 
mended, ta make wry mquths at the ſoup, 
Though, I hape, I ſhall not he forced to 
quit dear England till I have ſeen my 
poor old father, and — — — 
— — Try T_— — m 
—V — — — — ® 
phy Tom was: interrupted, or rathor © 
periad put to his narrative by _—_— 
nde who exclaimeꝗ - | 
e Avaſt, boy No quitting again by | 
en. ne but if thy 
Ba inclination 


e 
che vote prefixed to his narrative. What follows is 
wholly his who marks the concluſion with his ſignature, . 
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inclination lies in that quarter, why then 
nothing better; but no abſconding for fear 
of being grappled by a raſcal. Thou haft 
had foul play, my lad. Suppoſe we were, 
for a moment, to overhaul the particulars 
a little more to the purpoſe ee 
ſomething may be done.“ 

I replied to the captain, that 1 had 
already determined ſomething ſhould be 
done; and then gave him a repetition of 
particulars reſpetting the cauſe of Tom's 
misfortunes, which naturally led me to 
give a charaQter of the Squire, and to en- 
farge on the treatment wherewith he fil 
treated poor Tom's old father. 

The recital highly worked on the paſ. | 
ſions of the worthy captain: but as we 
were not arrived in London, and had quits 
ted the boat; during our paſſage in which, 
Tom had entertained us with the latter part 
of his ſtory; the captain took a haſty leave 
of us, faying, he had affairs that required 
5 8 | : his. 
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his preſence, and that, perhaps, he ſhould 
not be able to ſee us again before the next 
_ evening ; but inſiſting that I ſhould not 
part with Tem till he had ſeen him again; 
as then he would concert with me ſome 


plan to relieve him from all further ap- 
prehenſions of the *Squire's malice. 

But I, Bountly, have little opinion of 
what the good captain may concert; for 


though he has the beſt heart in the world, 
that heart is too open to be entruſted with 


the management of an affair that may re- 
quire leſs ſpirit than circumſpection. 
However, I will not { with Tom till the 
captain s return. 

Thus, my friend, FAS by my own 


W that thou would'ſt be intereſted in 


it, I have taken the pleaſure to write for 


hee the Hiſtory of our old School- fellow, 
as he delivered it to the captain and me, 


partly at the inn, and partly in pur paſſage 
to London, along the Thames: and, as 
ncarly 
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nearly as my faculties could recolleQ,' in 
his own terms, though, I am conſcious, not 


preciſely ſo; for, not being ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with their meaning to take in 
their full force, many of his marine allu. 


ſions were ſoon loſt from my memory, 


which loſs I have been obliged to ſupply 


with phraſes of my own, and that often 
to the injury of the narrative; for Tom's 


language, though not elegant, was, how- 
ever, according to his general maxim, 


ſuited to the occaſion. 


Poor Tom !—he has undergone ſevere. 
twals, and he has ſupported them magna- 


nimouſly ; but, methinks, had he been a 
little leſs the hero, he had been the more 


amiable man.—Yet, is not this ſtricture the 


fault of my conceptions? 


& Suit thyſelf to the occaſion,” is a good 

| precept; but not a precept that would ſuit 
every one. Every thing is in the extreme. 
Events make too little impreſſion on the "Is 


minds of ſome, on others too much. | 
| Never- 


$> > 
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Nevertheleſs, Tom's charafter, though 
in my eſtimation a little too hardy, a little 
too unmelting, ſeems to be the character 
nature meant for man, who has to at on a 
ſtage ſtrewed daily with cares and diſap- 


pointments. 
= W. Wanlzy Pzxsox. 
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MELANCHOLY MAN. 


| PART IX. 
PENSON IN PROSPERITY. 
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Pax80N- To ris Friend BounTLY. 
Dran Bountly, thine -F received 
Thy congratulations on my acceſſion ts 
the goods of fortune are, undoubtedly, 
grateful to me, as thou, I know, valueſt 
me neither the more nor the les on that 
account. I have been with attornies and 
agents, and I know not who, all day yeſter- 
day and to-day. (Wealth is the parent of 
trouble.) But I had an eye to my ſiſter in 
the buſineſs; which, as I looked on it as 4 
| deed of juſtice, rendered it the Teſs irk- 
ſogze to me: but ſhe knows nothing of _ 


"w_ 
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my deſign yet. Would ſhe but yield me 4 
ſiſter's affection, how ſhould I be overpaid. 
Yet, love is not my debtor. The attach- 
ment of the gentle * clears all ac- 
counts. 

Captain Brudenell did not return laſt 
| night to our expeRations; nor is he feturn- 
ed yet. When J have heard what he may 
propoſe, I will tell thee what I have alrea- 
dy determined to do in the caſe of Tom 
Inell. Heaven has now favoured me 
with the means, and : but I am ſum- 
moned to dinner. | : 


EVENING. 


- Home ai human prudence eyentu- 
al put to the bluſh ! 

Vet, therefore, ſhall we beimprudent 3 
No. But in the midſt of our prudence 
a it ſhould teach us to take with us the con- 
ception of a ſuperintending power, whoſe 
movements are not always to be tate by 
buman foreſight. 5 . 


"4 * 


- a * 
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We had juſt dined. —Snell and 1, were 
conferring on a means whereby to aſſert his 
innocence, and clear him from the ſentence 
of miſtaken juſtice, when;CaptainBrudenell 
entered haſtily to us, with a countenance 
highly elated, and waving his hat with'one 
hand, and graſping Tom's hand with the 
other, cried, © A cheer A cheer, my 
lad!—Brought'n to man. —Made'n ſtrike 
in a twinkling.—Over-hauled his accounts 
—nailed up his roarers—took ranſom and 
turned'n a drift Captain Brudenell's the 
man! Eh?” art 
Tom ſtared; and I ftared. GE Y 
* Pray Sir, let us comprehend you? ä 
Comprehend —Why that old curint: 
geonly ſon of a Os at N there.— 1 
have done for him. Here, boy, here's 
. ranſom; [turning out a purſe of gold into 
his hat] all thy own, boy: And here's 
more, look, for thy old dad !—Tranſport= 
ed, Eh !—No, no.—If he had not brought 
to, Captain Brudenell would have went 
5 | near 
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near to have tranſported him into the other 
world Dead his mazard |” —\ 

The concluſion of this ſpeech rather 
alarmed us. I begged to know particulars. 
* Shalt,” ſays he, but avaſt a moment, 
let's have my brother conqueror wich me 


firſt, thoug| 2 
And he was turning towards the door, 


but ere he reached it, he ſtepped back again 


to me, and patting me on the ſhoulder, 


Hark ye, lad Don't ſet it down neglect, 


that I did not call thy aſſiſtance in this af- 


fair, d'ye ſees for though I was. cock- 
ſure I. ſhould. conquer, yet I gueſſed the 
day would be hard fought... Now, Captain 
Brudenell, d'ye ſee, heeds nothing him- 
ſelf : but thoſe he regards, he would rather 
ſhould ſirare his glory as conqueror, than 
ſhare his danger in the conqueſt, That's 
a true ſeaman's heart, lad, and. it is on this 
principle he fights for his king and his 


There 


* 
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There was ſomething ſo fatherly in the 
terms and manner of this apology, Bount- 
ly, that I could not but be pleaſed with it; 
at the ſame time, that I could hardly help 
ſmiling at the idea we reciprocally enter- 
tained of each other: for, I believe in the 
bottom, the captain thought me as unfit for 
the enterprize of adjuſting Tom's affairs, 
as I thought him. 

But he had now ſtept out, whence ſoon 
returning with a gentleman, whom he in- 
troduced as his ſub-captain, he proceeded 

to unfold his achievements ; and which, 
as thou haſt expreſſed thyſelf pleaſed 


+ with ſome traits of the captain's cha- 


| rater, occaſionally given thee in ſome 

former letters, I will endeavour to lay be- 
fore thee, for thy amuſement (and ſeldom 
has my heart been light enough to ſuffer 


my pen to raiſe a ſmile), as nearly as I can 


recollect, in his on terms. Tis true, 
Bountly, my pen is not /o pointed, as to 
g 23 the line even of another's. hilarity 
oil. III. with 


* 
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with pleaſantneſs; yet, why ſhould I not learn 
of Snell, to ſuit myſelf to the occaſion ? that 
now ſmiles on me; and, why cannot I 
ſmile with it? Yes, I will endeavour to re- 
fleQ its ſmile on my friend: 'tis a debt I 
owe him, on whom I have ſo often reflected 
the gloom of my ſorrows. 

Thus then the captain. 

So ſoon,” ſaid he,“ as I had learnt the 
ſtrength and poſture of the enemy, I form- 
ed my plan of operations in a twinkling ; 
and I parted with you at the wharf, only to 
put ĩt in execution: for I don't like, d'ye ſee, 
to ſtand ſhilly ſhally, when the wind ſets in 
the fail. —So, thought I, I'll ſay nothing 
about it till *tis over, Comparing ſchemes 
will only produce objettions, and breed 
delay ; and one plan is as good as another, 
till *tis tried, © 
So off I ſet—to Jemmy* s, here RET was 
once my clerk ; and an honeſt cock ; but 
| now, a rogue of an attorney. But this was 

ſo much the better for my purpoſe. Sol. 

a | hauled | 


* 
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hauled over my chart to him, and took him 
along with me direfitly to N= which 
we reached the next morning in pomp : 
myſelf the flag ſhip, d'ye ſee ; Jemmy, here, 
a ſecond rate, and two frigates ; Dick, my 
own raſcal, one, and Ben, Jemmy's dagler, 
the other. 

Having got poſſeſſion of the beſt moorings 
in the place, I ſent Jemmy's man to bring 
the enemy along-ſide of me: and he, by 
ſome palaver, I know not What; but I ſup- 
poſe a twanger of a lie, drawn out by Jem 
here, brought him along preſently. 

« Servant, Sir,” ſaid he, as he was intro- 
duced into the room where I was fitting. 

« Servant, Sir,” ſaid I, 

A waiter put a chair for him, and re- 

tired. ge] | 
He ſat down with as much importance, 

as a Spaniard on his poop. 
pplit me, thought I, I'll a your phiz : 
preſently. _ 
- * You are Mr. T - - - ?*faid 1. 
| M 2 "Ye, 
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Ves, fir,” ſaid he, © and I find by the 
gentleman, your meſſenger, tha: 

No matter,” ſaid I, © we have affairs 
of conſequence to adjuſt, Here are a 
brace of piſtols, d'ye ſee, each loaded with 
a brace of ſlugs. There's one of them for 


you” ſaid I, laying it on the fide of the ta- 


ble next to him. 
At the ſight of the nel he hitched his 


chair to his backſide, and ſhuffled back a 


full fathom. 

*« Don't be alarmed, man,” ſaid 1, 1 
proffer you that merely a sa hint that, tho' 
we have authority otherwiſe to.enforce our 


commiſſion, I am yet ready, if you rather 
chooſe it, to treat with you in the way of 
honour.” 


« This is very extraordinary indeed,” 


ſaid be. 


« Belike ſo,” ſaid 1. the cauſe is extra- 
ordinary, man.” 
He ſtarted on 1 his legs 


4 Man!“ — repeated he, * do you know 


who you * 107 
8 Mighty 1 
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Mighty well,” replied I—* toa raſcal 


that deſerves not the title.” 
* Blood and death!“ —ſaid he, and was 
making towards the door. | 
« Ay, hell, and the devil too,” ſaid I, 
e but you don't eſcape me.” And taking 
a piſtol in my hand, I ſtept before him, and 


lock'd the door. 


He roar'd “ Murder!“ 


Luckily we were in an upper room, and 


I had ſtationed look-outs to keep the coalt 
clear. 

“ Coward,” ſaid I, nd I caught him by 
his bottle-noſe, and lugged him back to 
his chair, © Coward” ſaid I, © do'ſt take 


me for a pirate, and that I board thee with- 8 


out a commiſſion,” ; 
* Commiſſion !”* ſtammered he, trem- 
bling with fear and rage, What, a com- 
miſſion to pull me by the noſe?” 
55 Ay, to pull thee by the neck,” retort- 


ed LIK « Do'ſt urch wy Lord — 


the 
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« Yes, their names, ſaid he, © and what 
then?“ 
Why that's enough to make ſuch a 
ene as thee tremble,” ſaid I. 

„ Tremble,”” echo'd he. 

*« Hark ye,” ſaid I, lowering my voice, 
« A word in your ear. Do'ſt know one 
Tom Snell ? -W hy—how 'now ?— 
What do'ſt yaw ſo for, man— ?—Why, 
Snell 1s neither lord nor duke, nor devil, 
is he?“ 

The Squire, however, continued for 
ſome minutes to yaw, and ſtare like a cat 
in the dark. | 

At laſt he ſtarted up, and, Feeling like 
a blown calf, 

« This trick is not to be borne,” ſaid 
WP 
I bellied as big as he. TE + 
Trick, Sir!” ſaid I, “I have a mind 
to ram the word back into your throat.“ 
He 
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He again puſhed towards the door, and 
called for help. I ſnatched the piſtol 
again from the table, and, clapping it to 
his breaſt, 

« Yelp once more,” ſaid I, and I'll 
| ſend a meſſenger into your boſom, d'ye 
ſee, in ſearch of a heart; for, by what I 
can learn, you are one of thoſe things 
which were made of a Saturday night, and, 
in the hurry of finiſhing, were TT to- 
gether without one!“ 

He ſtaggered back from the viſtol with 
the yell of a runaway dog. 

« Hark ye, Mr. Gouty-toes,” ſaid I, 
« you | think yourſelf mighty great, in this 
little place, becauſe there's none greater; 
but I value your greatneſs not at a rope's 
end. My commiſſion is from the firſt au- 
thorities in the realm. —Your rapes, and 
your murders, and your riding over the 
necks of your neighbours, d'ye ſee, are 
all known among the great ones; and I 
have power, if you make any reſiſtance, 


mind 


* 
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mind me, to blow you and all your terri- 
tories, here, into the air. = 

———  Her-r-r-r-rat-tat-tat-too 
went the drums Bounce went the artil- 


lery.—— Lord ha' mercy upon me!” 


cried the old rogue. 
Mercy! man,” ſaid I, © How came 
that word in thy mouth? What Lord will 


have mercy on thee, Eh ?—Did'ſt ever 
have mercy on any body thyſelf?—No, 


no.—The Lord, indeed! why the lords 


are all againſt thee—ay, and the dukes 
too, and the juries, and the king, 


and the judges, and the admiralty, 


and all the world beſide ;—ſo ſubmit—- 
ſtrike at once, d'ye ſee, and be hanged, as 
you ought.” —Bounce again went the 
guns. Rat- tat, rat- tat- tum went the- 
drums. — Gad, how old Square-toes 


quak' d!“ 


And, Bountly, if the circumſtance of 


the guns and drums ſurpriſed the Squire, 


I was little leſs ſurpriſed at the deſcription 


* - 
— 
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of it, which occaſioned me to nee 
the captain with, | : 
„What guns ?—What drums, fir ?” 
“Split me, how you break over one,“ 
ſaid he, What, I ſuppoſe, you thought 
Captain Brudenell did not know the requi- 
ſites for a ſtorm ? but ye were out in your 
reckoning. However, the ſpell ye won- 
der at was the {wing of a rope, d'ye ſee, 
rather than the compaſs of deſign. Tell 
ye how 'twas : A little before we made 
N, yeſterday morning we came up 
with a recruiting party] recolleQed the | 
ſer;eant—he had ſerved aboard my ſhip. 
Lads, ſaid I, call at my inn in the next 
town, and drink the king's health at my 
expence! A thought ſtruck me, d'ye ſee, 
but I was not fool enough to ſay any thing 
to them about it: but I gave my raſcal, 
Dick, his cue; and ſo, d ye ſee, whilſt I was 
aloft onduty, he took the ſoldiers, and regaled 
them, cheering the king s health, and mine, 5 
and ſlamming his piſtols in the court-yard. 


This was firing double-headed ſhot, d'ye i 


8 


1 ſee : 
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ſee; for, while it ſerved my purpoſe up 
ſtairs, it drew the attention of the people 
below, and confounded their hearing ; 
only Dick was a little behind hand with it, 
d'ye ſee, and now give me leave to bear in to 
the line of my ſtory again. Where was't? 


Oh -I told the old rogue he ought to 


ſurrender quietly, and be hanged.” 
Surrender! be hanged!” faid he,“ to 
whom for what?” | 
0, if that be all,” I replied, © You 
ſhall ſoon know.---Here, Mr. Officer, 
this way, d'ye hear!“ 
And now, maſter Jemmy, here, march- 
ed out of the inner cabin, with ſeveral 
papers, folded and ſealed up, in his hand, 
and looking as demure as a raw failor in 
a ftorm, he began his palaver with--- 
Sir, I beg pardon.— Mr. T- - T- - -, 
I preſume.—1 have a : but, zounds; 
this jabber don't fit my jau: Tell it thy- 
ſelf, Jem—come?” | 


' 'The 


— 
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The attorney now took up the ſtory. 

« Why, fir,”* ſaid he, © when I enter- 
ed, I direaly ſaw that the work was ſuffi. 
ciently heated, and only wanted now to 
be moulded.” bo: 

The *Squire was ſtanding aloof from 
the captain, his countenance changing | 
from red to black, and black to red, eve- 
ry moment, like tobacco in a Dutchman's 
pipe ;—whilſt the worthy captain was ſtand- 
ing tip-toe over againſt him, like a game- 
cock, in the act of crowing over his anta- 
goniſt. | 

I deſired them both to be ſeated ;—was 
ſorry their tempers were changed ;—that 
our buſineſs, to be ſure, was diſagreeable, 
but that the law muſt not go unexecuted, 
becauſe the execution of it was unplea- 
ſant.—That one Mr. Snell, who once ſuf 
fered under a groundleſs charge, brought 
againſt him by one T - - - T - - -,, Eſquire, 

had, by his gallant behaviour, acquired 
jag e of many perſons of diſtinc- 
tion; 
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tion ;—that he was in high favour. with 
the Duke of L-- -, the Earl of A---, 
and with the Lords of the Admiralty in ge- 
neral. That the ſaid Mr. Snell, having 
ſufficient evidence to juſtify hisallegations 
againſt the ſaid T - - - T = - -, Eſquire, had 
taken the opinion of the firſt counſel in 
the kingdom; and that, in conſequence, 
his principal patron, the Duke of L--- -, 
had determined to procure him juſtice, 
and had diſpatched us, in purſuance of 
that determination, with a warrant from 
the Lord Chief Juſtice, to take the perſon 
of the faid T--- T--- into cuſtody. 
That myſelf, properly ſpeaking, who had 
been bred to the law, was the perſon to 
whom this authority was principally en- 
truſted ; but that the gentleman who fat 
beſide me, and who was a Captain in. his 
Majeſty's Navy, and had been witneſs to 
Mr. Snell's defert, had voluntarily engag- 
ed, for the ſake of juſtice, in the diſagree- 
Hm taſk of aſſiſting the e, of the 
ä law, 
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law, if oppoſition ſhould render ſuch aſ- 
ſiſtance neceſſary ; he being determined 
to bring the perſon accuſed by his friend, 
Mr. Snell, forthwith to. anſwer his deme- 
Tits before thoſe appdinted to decide his 
fate. | 3 456 
I obſerved, at every word I uttered, the 
Squire breathed ſhorter and ſhorter, and by 
the time I had finiſhed, he was panting, 
with his mouth open, like a dying fiſh : / 
however, he recovered preſence of mind 
enough to demand, what the I were 
againſt him? | 

I have a copy, ſaid I, but I won't af- 
fron: you by reading it. I will only in- 
form you, that, in the firſt place, ſtands 
_ « falſeevidence,” ſecondly, « falſe impri- 
ſonment.”— 

He brightened a little here. 25 

„Why, to be ſure, tas a hard caſe,” 
ſaid he, and I have vexed about n a 
_ thouſand times; but it appeared ſo againſt 
e him, 
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him, that I was as much deceived as the 
Judge who tried him.” 7 
It does not appear ſo by the evidence 
on our ſide the queſtion,” ſaid I, © but I 
ſhall be happy to find you excuſable :— 
'but then, fir, a third charge is © a rape on 
the body of a ſiſter of this Mr. Snell.” 
The *Squire now looked like the ef- 
figy of ſurpriſe, formed of grey marble.— 
« Why—why—why—he can't have evi- 

"dence of that,” ſtammered he, '* for *twas 
done in a back-room, out of all hear- 
ing.” 

That is more than you know,“ re- 
plied I, © a key-hole is often both ear and 
eye: but add to this, a fourth charge is 
thedeath of this perſon on whom you ac- 
knowledge the rape; for death is alſo laid at 
your door. After which follows a long 
liſt of lawleſs oppreſſions, praftiſed on the 
father of the ſaid Mr. Snell. In ſhort, fir, the 
charges are ſo many, and ſo poſitively laid, 
that, though it may be what I could wiſh, 


3 | yet. 
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yet I have but little hope you will be able 
to get clear of them ; nor are they merely 
charges; why, fir, your proſecutors have 
been indefatigable theſe ſix months in 1 pro- 
curing evidence!“ 
* What, and I know 1 of it,” 
cried he O Lord! O Lord!—Why 
they'll ſwear my life away ; and I ſhall be 
| hanged, and made ballads on. —Who'd 
ever have thought it but 'twas all miſ- 
apprehenſion, fir—at leaſt a great deal of 
it To be ſure, as a body may ſay, I-I—I 
I.—To be fure, it muſt look black, fir, but 
I— 1. D'ye think, ſir, there ie no 
means“ 
Juſt here the Captain walked away with 
an affected careleſſneſs into the inner 
room. ; 
The Squire continued, © Is there no 
means, fix, d'ye think Twas not half fo 


bad as is repreſented ; but, God, my cha- 


-raQter will be ruined, any how, if it gets 
wind.—ls there no method.—'Tis hard a 
| gentleman 
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gentleman ſhould be treated like a beg- 
gar!” 

« No difference i in the eye of the law, 
fir,” ſaid I, * among gentlemen, privately, 
to be ſure, ſituations in life might be admit- 
ted as ſome excuſe, but public courts of 
juſtice are the devil that . 8 

« They are - they are“ - replied the 
Squire“ but-but- is there no poſſibility 
of avoiding them ?—Conſider, fir, the cha- 
© rater of a gentleman, eight hundred a year 
fir ; will that noway procure a man to be 

diſtinguiſhed from a vagrant ?” 
Why, fir,” ſaid I, © the captain being 
luckily withdrawn, I will impart to you, 
what was privately entruſted to me by 
| the Duke of . —, to wit, that if I found. 
the perſon accuſed to be a gentleman (his 
gracebeing very tender of that character), 
and that he had any thing tolerable to ad- 
8 vance as an apology for the faults he had 
committed, that then I ſhould conduct the 
| bulnel; ſo ſecretly, as not to injure his re- 
putation. 
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putation. This, fir, will account for our 
behaviour.—I have been as cautious as 
poſſible, fir. Even the muſketeers, who 
came with us to aſſiſt us in our office, in 
caſe of reſiſtance, know nothing more, than 


chat theyare ordered here to recruit. And, 


would the captain, who i is as reſolute as a 


rough wind, and very haſty in his reſent. 


ments, would he, I ſay, but have ſuffered me 


to have had the firſt interview with you, you 


would have been {pared ſome improper 
treatment. But the captain, fir, is very 
revengeful—he conſiders the cauſe he is 
engaged in as his own, and the Duke of 
I=—— and he are ſo gracious, that I 
was obliged to give him his way—and. 
tis generally a ſtrange way when any thing 
moves his nr; nor I almoſt wonder, br, he 
had not ſhot you.” 

«God deliver me,“ criedtheSquire," ſir, 
you ſpeak like a civil gentleman—I'm glad 
the captain has left us a moment—But you 
bir, can you inform me of no means 
Vor- III. N May 
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May I not ſend for my attorney, and con- 
ſult him, and” | 
_ « Certainly, fir,” ſaid I, © if you have no 
ohjection to the affair being made public, 
I can have none; but it has been kept pri- 
vate hitherto, that your character might not 
ſuffer, in caſe I found you not quite ſo 
guilty-as the charges repreſent you, and, 
becauſe the world will always ſuppoſe the 

Vorſt, if they get a ſtory by the end. 
That's true, fir, replied he, and I am 
much obliged to you. Why, to be ſure, I 
could ſay many things in my own behalf, 
but I ſhould be loath to appear, if I could 
help it, before theſe noblemen.— God; what 
a fray 'tis! Here, look ye, I am conſidered 
as the firſt, the very firſt, fir, and there tobe 

treated as dirt 

6 Why, certainly,“ 1 I, * in- 
cenſed as they N are, they will not think 
much of reſpeQ.” | 
Ay, that's what 1 — cried he; 
you are a civil gentleman, fir ; but what 
I e oa was 
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was you faying.— Can 1 avoid d'ye think * 


—Can I eſcape.” 

« Eſcape! exclaimed I, bleſs me no fir; 
my life would anſwer it. The captain 
would piſtol me—Yet; I wiſh to ſerve you; 
but you cannot eſcape. Let me ſee. 
There is one way. Suppoſe we endeavour 
to leſſen the crimes laid to your charge, in 
the captain's judgment ?—Tll call him in. 
You ſhall urge all the excuſe you can.— 


But don't deny fats ; for, if you do, he'll 


diſcredit every thing elſe you ſay ; nor do 
not ſpeak ſlightingly of Snell, for in that caſe; 
you muſt expe the raſheſt reſentment. I 
have told you the captain's es b 
we will try what can be done.” | 

- T called the captain, who now — 
in demanding, if we were yet ready to put 
. De 

I told him, the gentleman, our priſoner, 
though he acknowledged the fakts, yet had 
fo much to urge in excuſe, that I began ta 
wiſh things had not been carried ſo far. 


583 8 N 2 The 
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The captain, at this, aſſumed a fearful 
paſſion. However, I affected to ſooth him, 
and to perſuade him, that twas more miſ- 
apprehenſion, than evil deſign, and that, as 
it could not now be undone, it appeared to 
me, as. we were authoriſed with diſcre- 
| tionary powers, that it would be better 
Mr. Snell accepted ſome pecuniary retri- 
bution. of the offender, than to proſecute 

him: for, that ſuppoſing he reached the gen- 

tleman's life, what an unprofitable point 
would it be when compaſſed. 46 

1 Vou will ſuppoſe the captain would not 
ſuffer himſelf to hear this patiently. Ne- 
vertheleſs, after ſome time, many argu- 
ments, and bringing the old culprit on his 
marrow · bones, the captain yielded (to make 

ſhort of the matter) with a kind of dumb ill- 
natured conſent. 9 

The ſtipulated conditions were a certain 
ſum to young Snell, as a recompence for 
: his ſufferings, and the like to his father 

(neither of which we thought proper to 

7 "3 .. 
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ſet very low) that he [the Squire) ſhould 
acknowledge the truth of the charges laid 
againſt him—by his ſign manual ; with the 
allowance only to add ſuch apologies for 
the commiſſion of hisoffences as we thought 
admiſſible; and, laſtly, that he ſhould aſk 
pardon in writing of the offended parties ; 
which laſt article, the captain inſiſted the 
old fellow ſhould ſign on his knees. 

Thus, with the ſurrender of the bond of 
old Mr. Snell, which the*Squire hitherto 
held, and figning all the ſaid articles except 
the laſt, in the preſence of two witneſſes, who 
were the landlord of the inn, and a tradeſ- 
man of the pariſh (but who were not made 
acquainted with the contents of the papers) 
the affair ended ! 'tho' at one time, faith, I 
was rather doubtful of the conſequences ; 
but the *Squire is a dolt; beſides, there's 
little reaſon ever to fear ſucceſs under N | 
tain Brudenell. — 

The _— rubbing his hands replies 
| | | to 
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to this compliment with a laugh of high 
ſelf-fatisfaQion. 
But thee haſt forgot, man,” ſaid he, 
« the thouſand thanks the old rogue poured 
over us for our conſiderateneſs, and how, 
like a ſpaniel, he fawned en us when he ten- 
dered us the draught on his banker. A. 
cowardly knaye—'twould have done me 
gaod to have kick'd him. But then, had 
you but ſeen him five minutes aſter.— Gad, 
what a pickle! All fair chance too, d'ye ſee. 
Jemmy was not there, but 'twas dirt to dirt 
with a witneſs, as ye ſhall hear; for juſt as the 
old fellow ſheered off, d'ye ſee, I bethought 
me that *twould be lubberly in me not to let 
him know where I may be found, in caſe his 
ſtomach ſhould yaw with the concelt of my 
behaviour : ſo I ſtept after him, and hove 
in ſight juſt as he made his court wall, which 
was re- fitting. | 
. Yo, ho, Mr.” faid 1. Ky 23 
ee flared round: but inſtead of bearing 
up, he fell back into a quag of mortar, and 
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in a twinkling pitch'd a- ſtern, and bedded 
in it up to his bows, and there ſat ſquat, 
like a frog in a bog, as the ſaying is—but 
ſo confoundedly flabbergaſted (for he 
thought, I ſuppoſe, that I was coming to. 
cancel my terms) that he forgot his fitua- 
tion, and, inſtead of endeavouring to heave 
off his aft, began croaking “ Gad, fir, you 
do me honour fir! you do me honour— 
pleaſe to walk in—this is my ſeat, fir.” | 
Split me, if I could help grinning in his 
chops; | 
«I ſee*tis, old boy,” ſaid I, *and faith I 
think a very ſuitable birth ;—but, d'ye hear, 
my name is John Brudenell—and when 
you'd ſee me again, call at the Admiralty— 
that's all;” and ſo ſaying, without offering 
to heave him out of the mud, I bore away; 
for, d'ye ſee, I thought the dirty fellow had 
anchored in a very proper ſail.” 
And here, after informing us with what 
| ſpeed he had returned to London, to im- 
Part to us the news of his ſucceſs, and how 
| - he 
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he had that moment got the old Squire's 
draughts diſcounted at the banker's, the 
captain concluded his adyenture. 


Thus ,Bountly, by 1 means I could not have 
hoped, (and betweeri ourſelves) by means 
I could not have wiſhed (for 'twas a mad. 
projekt, and had it not been praQtiſed on a 
compound of fool and coward, muſt have 
confounded the projeftor) has fortune ſav- 
ed me the trouble of reconciling Tom's af 
fairs, for, as I have already ſaid, I had deter- 
minedto procure him juſtice. But, *tis done 
ſufficiently ; better perhaps. than I could 
have done it. Truly, I believe it is: for 
I am not cut out for a ſwaggerer: and yet 
there are men with whom noiſe and bluſter 
will work more than the moſt cogent ex- 
poſtulation. [Theſe I compare to boys, 


wWbo vill run at the yelp of a cur, tho' a mo- 


ment before, they played at the heels of a 
horſe, Without apprehenſion of danger. 


W. WANLEY PensON. 
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PENSON TO HIS FRIEND BOUNTLY.. 


LonDoON, how do I like it? This is 
the queſtion of my friend, and conſequent- 
ly, as ſuch, merits an anſwer. Otherwiſe 
it would have been a ſubjett I ſhould have 
choſen to avoid, as I know ſo little of it; 
but, as it is ſtarted—* brief let me be.“ 

From what I have heard, I conſider 
London as the ſchool of iniquity, and am 
willing to take as few leſſons in it as poſ- 
ſible. 

Heard ! why art . not in it, Pen- 
ſon? 
| Granted, Yet I chooſe. to fay þ heard; 
for what I have ſeen has not been ſyſfi- 
- cient either to invalidate es: or con- 

firm it 
8 Vauxhall, Ranelagh, the Punta fe 


cc | Why, 
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« Why, Bountly, how could'ſt thou 
think I would ſearch for pleaſure in 

the rounds of diffipation ?—Retirement 
and a friend for me. 

Yet I have viſited all theſe places. 
What then ?—Why I could now and then 
enjoy them, were it not for the reflection, 
that they are the hot beds, where the ſeeds 
of the moſt hateful vices often moſt vigo- 
rouſly germin. 

To aſſemble there for a little recreation 
were deſirable, if one could but keep the 
imps of hell from aſſembling with the 
children of innocence ; but a public place 
is a villain's market. 

Were it not for this refleQion, I ſay, I 
could ſometimes reliſh the amuſementstheſe 
places afford; but not often. Their fre- 
quency, I think, would pall my appetite. 
Nor can I conceive what inſipid beings 
thoſe muſt be who require the every-day 
repetition of ſuch ſtimulæ. No life No 

ſpirits! 
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ſpirits ! till ſet going in the vhirl of diſſi- 

tion !—Why, I would as ſoon be a 
ſchool-boy's top. 

Thou wilt blame theſe ftriftures, my 
friend, and wilt again tell me 1 deſtroy my 
own happineſs by analiſing it too nicely. 
Perhaps I do.—A man who is unacquaint- 
ed with the ſtructure of the human body, and 
the diſeaſes incident thereto, is, undoubted- 
ly, leſs unhappy, when the approachof ſome 
malady is to be apprehended, than he who 
is familiar with the one, and who has made 
the other his ſtudy. | 

But, as the more I write on this ſubjeR, 
the more only wilt thou have to blame—T_ 
will leave thee to gather, from theſe hints, 
my opinion of London ;——and now let 

me turn to affairs nearer my heart. 
My ſiſter is married. —Yeſterday, for the 
firſt time, I embraced her German ſpouſe ; 
and yeſterday, I believe, he, * the firſt 
time, e embraced her, 


I thought 
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I thought 1 ſhould have had ſomething | 
- particular to have related of the ceremony 
of marriage amongſt people ſo pecuiiar in 
their manner as the Moravians : but I am 
diſappointed. —However J will juſt tell 
thee what did paſs; and it might be relat- 
ed in ten words. 
My ſiſter was married at the pariſh 
church; after the ceremony there per- 
formed, we (for I attended and diſpoſed of 
her hand) returned to the chapel in Fetter- 
lane, where many of the fraternity being 
aſſembled, there was a love-feaſt; a rite 
which, as I have deſcribed it to thee in a for- 
mer letter, I will ſay nothing of here; ex- 
cept to obſerve, that theſe people tranſatt 
nothing of any conſequence without a love- 
feaſt.—If a new member be admitted to 
their community, there is a love-feaſt — If 
a ſociety get a new paſtor, there is a love- 
feaſt. When an old paſtor is about to de- 
part to a new vocation, there is a love-feaſt. 
Birth 
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Dink dage,: wedding-days, and all times 


and zdes are obſerved with a love-feaſt. 
But this is attended with expence, hon 
wilt cry. Not much. There was a time 


when it was attended with more. Now. 
each member pays, for tea and rolls, three- 


pence.—No great matter. And as fruga- 


lity is inculcated among them, in every 
department of life, the pooreſt are ſeldom - 


without a three-pence, wherewith to. pay 
their ſhare of the reckoning. - 


Well, but Penſon, methinks I * thee 


cry, thou wert but juſt: now pafling fſtric- - 


tures on amuſements now thou art re- 


velling i in love-feaſts.—Is not a love-feaſt : 


an amuſement ? | 133 
Granted and an nol like other 
amuſements, doubtleſsly liable to perver- 
fion. But I believe theſe folks endeavour 
to bolt out the devil from their aſſemblies 
as ſtrongly as they can. Whether he ſome- 


times creeps through the key-hole or not, I 


cannot determine; z I can only ſay, I never 
on” ils | met 


% 


2 
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met with him there, at leaſt not in thoſe 
garbs in which he can be poſitively identi- 
fied. But though 1 like not religious 
ceremonies, yet, as I. reverence the motive 
that inſpired them, I would not indulge an 
unbecoming levity on the ſubject. Per- 
haps, to an unaccuſtomed eye, ſome ceremo- 
nies in our own church might appear but 
as objects to break a jeſt on. 
Aſter the love-feaſt, the afternoon was 
- ſpent in decent conviviality. But love, 
in its common import, between the new- 
married folks, that was out of the queſtion, 
The gentleman, indeed, ſometimes, in at- 
tempts as broken as his Engliſh, offered 
remnants of ſpeeches, rather tender, to his 
bride: but ſhe was—merely reſigned, — 
unmoved—I know not how——nor do 1 
wiſh to know. | 
The only thing that ſeemed to affect her 
was, when I preſented her with ſome notes 
and draughts I had prepared for the occa- 
fron. Her eyes quickened a moment; when 


- WE | the. 
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ſhe ſaw their contents, ſhe. glanced them 
on me Ab, brother ſhe cried, but 
the warmth of the ſentiment declining, even 
in the utterance, into a cold“ Thank ye“ 
concluded with if Mr. L—— wil ac- 
cept theſe he'll thank you for me. 

Mr. L-—, though a German, was not 

ſo frigid in his acknowledgments. He 
thanked me with heartineſs, embraced me, 
and wiſh'd me his brother in tlie ſpirit of 
truth. And a good wiſh too, Bountly; 
for if a man proffer me that which he moſt 
eſteems him elf, *tis an evident proof a 
good- nature. 
But my ſiſter is ſo rapt, fo 8 
that I am ſometimes led to think I am yet 
deceived with regard to our kin; for I am 
mere man. 


What 8 1 letter 2 two letters! — 
excuſe me a moment, Bountly. 


O, Hap- 
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O, Happineſs! thou ineſtimable pearl 
how often, after having long laboured to 
open the ſhell that contains thee, do we 
caſt thee away; becauſe not A equal 

to our wiſh ! 
| Bountly! my ſiſter loved me; but as | 
ſhe dared to love me only as a ſiſter, ſhe re- 
ſolved not to love me at all. 

I loved her, Bountly, I knew not why, 
before I knew ſhe was my ſiſter; —but then, | 
when our affinity was diſcovered—O then, 
at that moment I could have divided my 
exiſtence with her.—A ſiſter ! Dear rela- 
tionſhip!— TIwas the very _— my 
heart panted to experience. 

Not ſo, Iſabel. She left me—ſhe i im- 
Sechste fled ;—but hear her. I tran- 
ſcribe the letter ſhe has juſt ſent me — 


To Mr. WanLty PENSON. 


Dear Brother, « 
| I ax a finner.—I am « anal ſo. 
And *tis to acknowledge my ſinfulneſs, 
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that I now write to you. Self-juſtification 
has long been tempting me; but I have 
been enabled to abhor it. Yes, brother, 
J have been vile: but I am now purified: 
therefore can I lift up my head. My 
carnal is become ſpiritual, my affeQions are 
turned from earth to Heaven; therefore 
can I confeſs my faults in ſimplicity. 
Vet every thing is not perfect. Forwereit 
not that I know I ſhall be far away when you 
receive this, Nature, which has long ſtruggled 
againſt ſuch an abaſement, would, I am 
conſcious, ſtill prevent my acknowledging 
that which, however, it is neceſſary I ſhould 
 acknowledge—namely—the -cauſe of the 
myſteriouſneſs of my.condutt towards yu. 
An acknowledgment which, at laſt, 1 
make not ſo much, perhaps, becauſe my ſin 
requires ſuch a mortification, as 'becauſe 
(not to mention here what finally decided 
in favour of ſuch an acknowledgment) 
your late generoſity to me, renders that a 
Now IM: 8 double 
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double obligation now, which to have done 
before would have been a propriety. 
I loved you, brother. And even to 
have loved you, as a brother, in the exceſs, 
had been a ſin; as it would have been 
giving that to the creature which is only 
due to the Creator ;—but how ſhall I ſay 
it.— Nature is a ſly, vile thing, in league 
with Satan to undo us Do not plead the 
cauſe of nature, brother! *tis all corrupt. 
AI loved you—The bluſh of ſhame and 
_ confuſion overwhelms me as I write. —Yes, 
I loved you more than as a fiſter ſhould. 
Your kindneſs to me, a ſtranger, when 
you firſt found me: your affectionate 
behaviour to me after, made me reſpe& 
you as a dear friend, a generous protec- 
tor; a man ſuperior to men.—And that 
diſpoſition in you, which the world calls 
goodneſs but which is only a caſt of na- 
ture, and which, though praiſe-avorthy in 
ſome reſpeQs, deſerves not the name of 
2 | - goodneſs, 
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goodneſs, unleſs it be the conſequence of 
a renewed heart. This ſpeciouſneſs in 
you ſo beguiled me, that I even adored 
you I could have knelt to you as to my 
God.—Add to this—your melancholy 
transfuſed itſelf through me—it melted me 
into a ſinful ſoftneſs—I nouriſhed the in- 
fection—I wiſhed what I dared not hope 
I felt what I dared not expreſs. Your 
ſighs penetrated my boſom, but I envied 
the object of them. O! thought I. 
* that I were this much loved Linny.”— 
Ah, brother, who can trace the ſubtilities 
of evil? This goodneſs of your's could 
not be goodneſs; for how then could it 
have begot ſin.— Vet it did, and my bo- 
ſom foſtered it, till it pleaſed Heaven to 
open my eyes to ſee what a ſerpent I bad 5 
been foſtering. 
But I cannot paint to you the conflits 
of my heart, when it was Gſconared that 
I was your ſiſter. 


1 immediately felt my iniquity ; ;for T 


7 thuddered | 
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ſhuddered at the title, which, had my af- 
feQtion been pure, would have filled me 
- with rapture. 
You embraced me on this diſcovery of 
our relationſhip.— Horror prevented my 
returning your embrace. — On my part 
it would have been a crime. My embrace 
had been more than ſiſterly. I can never 
forget the ſenſation of that moment—a ſen- 
ſation which, ſince then, has often thrilled 
through me, and never more forcibly than 
when you again, ſome weeks ago, embraced 
me, on diſcovering me in 5 retreat here 
in London. | 
— Not that my boſom then retained. its 
finful ſentiments—O no—But it ſtill re- 
- tained the horror of its crime, and which 
was ſuddenly quickened by your unexpett- 
ed approach. 
But, to return. I have ſaid how this diſ- 
covery ſhocked me—but I was enabled to 
gather ſtrength from my defeat. You know 
I ſometimes attended Mr. Hughes's meet- 


ing 
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ing had been there the evening before. 
The ſubjed then inſiſted on was, that the 
likelieſt means to triumph over temptation 
was to flee from it The arguments I then 
heard, now recurred to me with irreſiſtible 
force—Yes, thought I—I muſt flee or 
fall. 5 
I left you—you the moſt dreadful, be- 
cauſe the deareſt of all objects. Ves—1 
left the houſe of a new- found father, and 
an unparalleled brother, the ſame night; 
Heaven knows with what ſenſations—I was 
frightened at myſelf, I knew I could not 
ſee you without augmenting my crime— | 
My looks, had been the looks of unlawful- 
neſs—I fled—I would have fled, had it 
been poſſible, even from myſelf. O how 
deep was I plunged in iniquity ere I was 
aware—But Heaven in mercy ſuffered, or 
rather ordained, that the diſcovery of my 


ſinful deſires, and a quick ſenſe of their : 
ſinfulneſs, ſhould be the work of the ſame _ 


moment: and I can now be thankful, even 
N for 
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for the evil I was permitted to fall into, as 
Providence made it the means of weaning 
me quite from the world. 

Reaſon, indeed, ſtruggled hard to. con- 
vince me that I might, by keeping my own 

; fecret, reſide with you blameleſsly : but a 
ſuperior power impelled me to fly from 
temptation, and not to truſt myſelf to my 
con frail fortitude. Befides, though I 

could, in reſiding with you, have avoided 
aQual fin—yer it would have been tamper- 
ing with evil, and the fin of the heart had 
not been ſufficiently rooted out. 

I ſet off the ſame night, and before morn- 
ing overtook a London carrier—I cared 
not whither I went, ſo I eſcaped far enough 
from the ſight of you. I engaged with 
him to take me to London, where I hoped 
to get a ſervice, if I could not get one be- 
fore I arrived there; which I endeavoured 

do do at every ſtage; but not till after I was 

got between threeand fourſcore miles from 

s G— | — 


With 
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With this carrier, I travelled to a village 
within a few miles of London. I had 


come the laſt ſtage in company with a 
country farmer's wife, whom I acquainted 
with my wiſh to get a place—She engaged 
me herſelf, as a temporary ſervant—Her 


home was in the village. She quitted the 


waggon. I went with her—She liked me, 


and I remained with her. The whole was. 


the direction of a moſt benign Power. 


Frequently in the company of this good 


woman, I had an opportunity of being un- 


der the word; it quickened me to yet a 


greater ſenſe of my own vileneſs.— I no 


longer ſought excuſes to palliate my deme- 
rits; but throwing myſelf entirely on mer- 


cy, I found it; and can now rejoice in the 
occaſion that opened my eyes to the per- 
verſeneſs of unregenerated nature. 


From this time, all that baſe fire which 


before ſweltered in my boſom, was convert- 
ed to a ſpiritual flame—The affairs of the 
world concerned me not; I was dead to 

them, 
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them.—O brother! did you but know the 
happineſs of having no reliſh for the things 
of time! of having no will, no affeQions, 
no deſires of one's own. ——But I hope the 
time will come. Vet the conqueſt over 
nature cannot be quite complete, whilſt the 
ſoul dwells in this polluted tenement. For 
which reaſon, I am not ſorry that I am this 


moment going again to leave you. Having 


loved you too much ; I read even to love 
you at all. | 
I have been long heſitating, and reaſon- 
ing about accounting thus for my condut 
to you. Nor, ſhould I now have done it, 
but- that a Power, ſuperior to reaſon, de- 
cided in favour of my ſo' doing. 

Jam ſummoned on board the ſhip that 
is to convey me from England, and from 


you. This is the will of Heaven, and it 
cannot but be right. The partner, whom 


the ſame diſpenſation has given me, is wait- 
ing for me, ſo adieu. ſhall leave this to 
be delivered after I am gone, as an inter- 

1 view. 
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* on the peruſal would not be deſirable. 


get a new heart, and, till then, believe thy 
moſt refined ſenſations to be only inſidious 
beguilers. | 
| L6ABELLEA Lovwwwnnromen 


Penſon, in continuation. 


O GAY what a confeſſion! But, 
in what a manner confeſſed Were our 
paſſions given us for a bleſſing or a curſe ? 
—Circumſcribed by reaſon, I always con- 


ſidered them as the gracious gift of him 


who never diſpenſes evil. But here is one, 
which rebelled not againſt reaſon, yet fills 
the mind with horror. I almoſt hate my- 
| felf for inſpiring it. I ſhall begin to ſuſpe& 


that there is ſome evil infection about me, 


ſince my beſt intentions produce unhappi- 


neſs.— Vet ſurely, as ſhe ſinned uncon- 


ſcioully, the crime was nothing? * Who 
te an arrow oer the houſe, and ſlays 


his 


- Farewell, brother. Make haſte and 
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his brother,” is no murderer. And inno- 
cent was my fiſter, though ſhe loved me 
more than as a brother, becauſe ſhe knew 
me not as a brother. And innocent ſhe 
is, for ſhe flies even from the ſhadow of fin. 
What! afraid to truſt herſelf with me !— 
Vain fear, Iſabel. The purity of thy 
heart, which thou haſt ſufficiently evinced, 
might have fecured thee.—But thou art 
my own ſiſter, thou conſidereſt things too 
abſtractedly, and often, by the ſame means, 
have I defeated my own happineſs. Alas, 
' Iſabel, thou haſt deprived thyſelf of the 
ſociety of an affettionate brother, and thy 
brother of a fiſter, whom he would have 
delighted in the acknowledgment of, be- 
cauſe thou conceivedſt thy love for him 
to be not ſufficiently pure. Fanciful wo- 
man — But I reverence thy motive. 


And nov, O Bountly, but for Sylva 


and all the hopes that of late exhilarated, 
my ſpirits would be daſhed from me, and I 
mould be left without one tender ligature 
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to connect me with an undeſirable world. 


Heaven, I am afraid, ordained me for an 


oddling ; I would fain coincide with its or- 
dination, and ſay, thy will be done; 
bat I find myſelf incapable. Its deſigns 
ſeem ſo ſiniſter to my deſires, that I am 


rather inclined to be jealous of it. 


Who knows, fince Providence is ſo auſtere 
towards me, but, ere the moment ſhall 
arrive that ſhall unite me to Sylvia, that 
ſhall ſecure me the conſolation of her 
affection, by a bandage indifloluble, ſhe 
too, my only remaining hope, may be taken 
from me.—But excuſe me, my friend. My 
ideas are too heavy juſt now to riſe into 
language, let me fly to lighten them—where 
as yet it is permitted me to repoſe the fre- 
quent heavineſſes of my heart in the con- 
verſation of my Sylvia. 


W. Wax LET PENSON. 
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Penſon to his Friend Bountly, 


London. 


I HAVE been to Fetter-lane, and almoſt 
quarrelled with the fraternity for ſuffering 
my fiſter to depart without my privacy. 

They heard me patiently, and then in- 
formed me, that though *twas Iſabel's de- 
fire, for reaſons ſhe thought proper to 
conceal; yet 'twas contrary to their 
wiſhes : but that it had been determined. 
againſt them, and they doubted not *twas 
all for the beſt. 7 underſtood their mean- 
ing, Bountly; but thou, I am aware, wilt 
not be able to divine it: therefore I will 
be their interpreter. 

Whenever any thing is propoſed among 
this feQ, in which the parties conſulted are 
nat unanimous, it is an eſtabliſhed rule 
with them to have recourſe to the old Jew- 
2 iſn 
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iſh expedient of caſting lots. This they 


do with a deal of ſolemnity ; conſidering 
it as an appeal to the deciſion of the Om- 
niſcient—hence is the origin of that impli- 
cit obedience, which I have before noticed 
as a character of this people: for, as they 
think whatever is appointed among them 
is firſt determined by a power ſuperior to 
reaſon, there can ariſe no jealouſy of 
an undue influence in the determina- 
tion. ee 

This ſingle inſtitution has done more 
in uniting this people, and giving effect 
to their deſigns, than all the reſt of their 
inſtitutions put together, becauſe all, actu- 
ated by the above idea, labour as one man 
to accompliſh the project determined on, 
| whatſoever it may be; and affiduity will 
ſometimes accompliſh that which reaſon 
could ſcarcely have expetted. _ 

But yet, Bountly, is it not tempting 
Providence to make ſo free with its 
counſels. | SPS 


| Becauſe. 
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Becauſe our eye cannot take in the 
_ univerſe at a glance, ſhall we therefore 
declare we cannot ſee at all, and, ſhutting 
our eyes, run ourſelves on dangers P 
—Reaſon is the mind's eye, and on what- 
ever ſubje it can comprehend, it ought 
to be exerciſed, or I think not even the 
deciſion of lots « can excuſe an impru- 
dence. 

/ But, I believe, I am more piqued againſt 
this inſtitution now than I otherwiſe ſhould 
have been, becauſe it has hel to de- 
Po me of my ſiſter. 

Vet, why ſhould I deſire her preſence? 
I can admire her virtues at a diſtance, 
and, were.ſhe preſent, ſhe would not ſuf- 
fer me to enjoy her affections. Indeed, 
knowing what I know, I could not wiſh to 

encourage their re-expanſion towards me. 
How peculiar is my ſituation ! thou, 
Bountly, can'ſt form no idea of, the mix- 
ed ſenſibilities that agitate my boſom. 
Providence certainly delights in tantaliz- 
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ing me—A ſiſter—0, how I doated on 
ſuch an affinity What joys did I pro- 
miſe myſelf from it. I experienced the 
affinity, but found it, alas! barren of joys. 
They were withered, like Jonah's gourd, 
by a warmth unſuited to their nature. 


But time, perhaps, may yet fruftify it 


with mutual felicity.—See, Bountly, hope 
is already treading at the heels of diſap- 
pointment.— Why yes, time may do 
much ; but I am a fool to be cheated with 


deceptions repeated by the ſame deluder. 


Has not hope ſtill cozened me with a 
fleight, whilſt time — avey my plea- 
ſures PP? —— - 

But ſtay—let me not repine—Time has, 
however, ſpared me a Sylvia, in her I find 
all other loſſes ſupplied. She is diſtreſſed 
at my fiſter's departure, and wonders at it ; 


for ſhe knows not the cauſe—but to me her 


attention is doubled, as tho'to make up the 
10.0, when ſhe | is mine, can I then be 
NE 


— - 
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unhappy !—Thou biddeſt me haſten that 


period. —I intend it.—In a week or two 
we ſet off for Wales—Sylvia's favourite 
aunt reſides there.—She preſſes us to 
make her houſe the Temple of Hymen: 
perhaps it may be ſo. 

Tomorrow I go down to N-—, to 
give ſome direttions, and regulate ho 
affairs there which demand my preſence. 
Wealth, Bountly, *tis but the draught- 
horſe of care; but as good and evil are 
ſtill coupled together, I muſt expect that 
the pleaſure of re- poſſeſſing the eſtate of 
my progenitors. will be attended with - its 
diſagreeables. — 

I dare ſay I ſhall have much to tell 3 
Go N——. The old *Squire—old 
Snell—poor Tom—my own affairs too, 
perhaps but do I not trouble thee too 


'_ - much?—No-1I know thou likeſt to look © 


frequently into the heart of thy friend, — 
* letters evince thy attention to my 
| concerns, 
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concerns, and thy frequent reproofs, are 
evidences of thy regard thank thee for 
nothing ſo much, though, alas! I profit 
not by them as I ought. 


W. WanLzty PENSOR. 


— 
— 


P. S. Direct thy next to Mr. Brude- 
nell's, at R:; for thither on my jour- 
ney to N—, Sylvia will accompany me; 
and thither ſhall I return, when I have 
concluded the affairs which call me to 


— 


1 


Vor. 1 
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3 wo 


A wounded fpirit, like a recent burn, 

Which feels, with fire's 5 approach, the ſmart return, 

hd heal'd, yet mindful where the wound the got, 
wu eq n 


——_——. 


— 


1 I am, Bountiy, 0 at R 
but not now in priſon.— As I entered it, 1 
could not help comparing my circum- 
ſtance: now, with my circumſtance when I 
entered it laſt ; but the compariſon, as I 
| think all compariſons do, lowered, inſtead 
of elevating my ſpirits! | 
Indeed, however, on a retroſpe&@ of dan- 
ger, one may hug one's ſelf in the conſo- 
lation of having ſurmounted it; yet one 
cannot 
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cannot « redats the ſpot where it occurred, 
without feeling a thrill of the original ap. 
prehenſion. | 
But Sylvia was with me. My good 
angel.—She can read the movements of 
my heart in my countenance.—She read 
them now; and as my own cheerfulneſs 
flattened, her's exerted itſelf the more; 
diverting my ideas with the kindeſt, and 
almoſt imperceptible art, from the gloom 
of paſt events to the happineſs of the pre- 
ſent moment; and ſhe ſucceeded. I 
could look from the chaiſe, and ſurvey 
the ſtreets, as we paſſed along to Mr. Bru- 
denell's, without the dread of meeting 
from the windows either the glance of 
reproachful pity, or ſupercilious con- 
- tempt. 
Mr. Brudenell received us (us, 'TEY 


kindly ;—yea more, he received us with : 
warmth, with affection; but ———— 


"> 2 


Did he affect me, or my wealth? The 
doubt, Bountly, chilled the expreſſion, 
5 which 
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which would otherwiſe have warmly re- 
turned my regards.—I did not think 1 
had been ſo malicious.—I muſt chaſtiſe 
_ myſelf for it.—I ought, ere now, to have 
forgotten every reſentment againſt Mr. 
Brudenell; for though he wounded my feel- 
ings, he, however, laboured ſtrenuouſly to 
fave.my life. Yes, I will henceforth be- 
lieve that he loved me even when he hurt 
me moſt. He only loved Sylvia more; 
and wounded my pride only to prevent 
her from wounding her proſperity. 

I once made uſe of the expreſſion to 
thee, I think, that there is ſometimes a 
| _ pleaſure not to be foregone in irritat- 
ing the forming cicatrice. I again, to- 
day, experienced the truth of the oblers. 
vation. 

. My mind is node's yet whole from the 
forrows of impriſonment; yet I could 
not refrain ſtealing out this afternoon to 
re- viſit the place of my confinement. | 

I am uſt returned. ES? 
R My 


„ MEAT 
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"My companion in allmy rambles, faith- 


ful Tray, was my companion in this. He 
followed me voluntarily to the priſon, 


but he liked not. to enter the dreary” 


gate. 

Nature in no degree loves confinement 
—Tray had ſuffered confinement : as well 
as I. — 

Here, Tray ?—What not follow 
thy maſter ?*—He wagged his tall, mn 
ſtill kept without the gate. 

'Tis right, thought I.—Misfortune but 


cements more firmly the attachment of 


friendſhip ; but friendſhip icſelf may be 


excuſed from following the foot that 


wilfully ſteps into adverſity.—* But ſee, | 
Tray my feet are not now fettered = 
Though I ſtep in, I can ſtep out e 
Tray entered. 

The gaoler expreſſed great pleaſure at 
my viſit. I gave him my hand, he ſhook 
it heartily, Methought he had waſhed his 

| face 


1 


N ee eg . 
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face with the milk of humanity ſince I laſt 
ſaw him, and that it had much ſoftened his 
harſh features. 

Is this the man, thought I, who heeded 
not my prayer for the admiſſion of my 
dog I- Could that Cerberean face be thus 
humanized ?—Yes, and without a metamor- 
phoſis in itſelf. A troubled imagination, 
like troubled waters, diſtorts the appear- 
ance of objects; that compoſed this no 
longer diſguſtts. 2 

But the change in the gaoler's . 


can be otherwiſe accounted for. He loſt 


his wife about three weeks ago, and the 
nerve muſt be callous indeed, whom the 
| ſhock of death, received thro' the perſon | 
of a dear friend, cannot ſoften, 


Were man not mortal, who can tel! 

Where ſoft humanity would find a neſt ; 
Humanity! ſoft turtle] ſure to dwell 

Where death's rude ſhock ſhakes up, as n 
„ 


To Kindly fofmneſs, Tone ſurvivor $ breaſt. x 
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His daughter, too, came in for her ſhare 
of friendly recognition. Molly was not 
an ill-diſpoſed- girl. The, frequency of 
beholding the. priſoner's diſtreſs, had not. 


made it in her * a property of eaſineſs.” 


She had done me many kind offices, beſides 


chat of reviving me when Sylvia's unexpeQ- 
ed appearance in my cell overpowered my 
ſpirits.—but ſhe now wanted comfort her- 
ſelf. The tear was yet wet on her cheek 
that flowed for the loſs of her mother. 


Sorrow ſurmounts ceremony. Like oil, 


mixed with water, however ſhaken together, 


one moment, it will, the next, ſwim'on the 


tot. | 

% My poor mother,” was the next 
phraſe, after a friendly howd'ye, that Mol- 
ly uttered. 

« We are all mortal, Molly.” 

« Yes, ſo my poor mother ſaid when ſhe 


was on her death-bed, and I ſhall never 


forget it.“ 


Wbat | 


— al. VO EA amr oe on wy — 
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What weight does circumſtance give to 
the moſt ſimple ſentiment ! Undoubtedly ' 
Molly's mother had made uſe of this hack- 
neyed phraſe many a time during her life ; 
but Molly only remembered it as ſpoken 
on her death- bed: and, perhaps, without at- 
tending at all to its import even then, ſhe, 
notwithſtanding, found the ſentence im- 
preſſed on her memory. 

We are all mortal, Molly,“ faid I. 

«We are all mortal, Molly,” repeated a 
magpye that was hopping about the room. 
And, to the preſent purpoſe, did not the 
phraſe come with equal propriety from 1 8 ö 
bird, as from me ? 

«We are all immortal, Moly. —Be com- 
forted. Life is but a priſon; you will 
yourſelf ere long be diſmiſſed from it, and 
then you will rejoin your mother in the 
regions of liberty.—We are all immortal 
Molly” —This, now, had been ſomething. — 

But, to tell thee the truth, Bountly, I ſo 
ſincerely ſhared in the poor girl's ſorrows, 


that my 5 aſhamed of abſolute ſilence, 


uttered 
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uttered what neither my head nor my heart 
attended to. 

But a principal impulſe that excited me 
to reviſit my priſon, was curioſity. Curio- 
ſity to know the man, for whoſe crime I bad 
ſuffered bondage. RY 

The cell that once — now 
immured him. 

I peeped i in. The priſober was dw 
and ſnoring in the corner of his cell. My 


entry rouſed him. He curſed me for diſ- 
turbing him, and the next moment begged 
me to hand him over a trifle, to procure 


him a little comfort, as he termed it. 


Friend, ſaid I,. you ſuffer deſervedly, _ 


yet, if I could do you a real ſervice 1 
would.“ Charity, ill-dire&ed, ſerves but 
to pamper vice. This is a maxim in the 
volume of Humanity, to which. I would 


not on every occaſion recur ; but, where . 
the page opens upon it ſpontaneouſly, it 
ought not to be diſregarded. —Here .it 


glared me convincingly in the face. 


a . 


* 
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The fellow curſed me for a ſniveling 
puppy, and bid me get out of his cell.— 
He need not, for, ſhock'd at his audacity, 
I was haſtening to do ſo. | 

And is it poſſible, Bountly, that call 
can find reſources of courage where inno- 
cence ſinks ſpiritleſs ? Ves, had not I ex- 
perienced it in my own particular, an every 
day view of human liſe might have con- 
vinced me of it ; where we ſee the juſt, like 
doves, tho' harmleſs-diffident ;—the unjuſt 
like wolves, tho' conſcious of guilt, yet 
aſſured. | 


Bounty, I am ſummoned from thee, and 
muſt obey—accept, therefore, an abrupt 
adieu. 


Js: 
a «* 


hw 7-1 
P. S. To-morrow morning I continue 


wy journey to N= = - 
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| Penſon to his Friend Bountly. | 


BouNnTLy, I am not yet arrived at 
 N-—, If like a crab Ido not go backward, 
I ſeldom however proceed in a direct pro? 
greſſion. I am at Starley, a ſmall Hamlet, 
a little way out of the great road. 
« And what led thee there, Penſon ? ” 
Such a ſtart of the mind as leads one to 
follow an imaginary fire, till one 1410 one * 
limbs be numbed. 
Methinks it has been my lot lately to 8 
blunder on torpedos. 
But I will endeavour to recal the ſenſa- 
tions with which I firſt forſook the road; 
for, compoſed wholly of the preſent, thy let . 
ter would chill thee in the reading. 
Tho? no longer as the child of adverſity ; | 


I was to-day proceeding towards N—, 


yet could not I even now praceed'thither 
with compoſure.” The recurrence of an 
infinity of remembrances overpowered me, 


and rendered me fanciful. 


Tho? 
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© Tho? a wounded limb may be healed and 


ce.aeaſe to be painful, yet there are certain 
poſitions in which it will be weak. 


N can never be to me what it has 
been. 


Alas! no- reſponded my heart, as 1 


jogged on thitherward. | 
Something ruſtled in the hedge. - Thy 
ſprang towards it. It led him down a bye 
— lane. 1 followed him, rather to ſee what 
he was purſuing, than to encourage his. 
purſuit. *Twas a lame partridge. 
Tray! forbear.—Adverſity is ſacred, 
touch it not.“ 
Tray ſtood: but wagged his tail; as N 


as to ſay, tis fair game, maſter.” 


Ay, thoughtI, andthe worldalways thinks 


it fair game, to prey on thoſe who cannot 
reſiſt the injury. 
| 1 was returning to the road but fancy 
was growing a little eri rfl thopght - 
ſtruck me. 
A man abandoned by Heaven, ſaid J. . 


- © _— 


b-- 
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in a far worſe condition than one whom 
Heaven chaſtiſes. 

My imagination yielded to the idea, and 
adverting with it to the lam'd partridge— 
Poor maimed bird,” continued I, *ſhall I 
abandon thee ?-No—let me rather be to 
thee what, in the moment of adverſity, man 
wiſhes Heaven to be to him ;—a protector 
—a ſaviour.—No, I will not abandon thee 
to the mercileſs:— nor will [ abandon thee 
to thyſelf.” 

1 lit from my horſe, and followed the 
bird. My ſteps were invigorated, my 
ſtrides were extended with the conceit that, 
as a God, I would ſnatch i intomy protection 
a hapleſs being, who only fled me, becauſe - 
not endued with faculties to diſtinguiſh 
real from apparent evil. 

Thou wilt ſmile, Bountly, but I 1 never 
felt myſelf more elevated. ö 
A (od, dealing death around him, is ter- 
rible: but diſpenſing life, O, how adora- 
bly Lei the ſportſman, thought I, whilſt 

- 
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kdingly perſonating the firſt glory : Zong 
1, methinks, whulſt copying the laſt, ſub- 
lime. | 

0 caught the wounded bird. Tos wing 
was broken (I believe by a ſhot.)——Ay, 
thought I, my wing too has been broken 
—1 fly no more; but Providence obtrud- 
ing © on me its care (even as I mine on 
thee, p nr bird), relieved my pain, though 
1 25 feel my weakneſs: and though 1 
cannot promiſe to reſtore to thee thy pi- 
nion, yet ſhalt thou be lulled in the lap of 
conſolation, till thy loſs ſhall be x remem- 
bered but as a dream. 
There are loſſes which, uithout invert- | 
ing t the order of things, Heaven ufſelf can 
neither prevent nor reſtore ;—yet, if it but 
enable us to ſupport them, it deſerves our 
gratitude ——Ah, Bountly! why to this 
cannot I ſubſcribe. 25 greater prompi- 
neſs. TID VV 

. But to proceed. _ 3 


12 1111 


When | 
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When Alexahder was wounded, ke, 
doubtleſs, felt himſelf doubly mortal, from 
having been flattered as a god: and, pro- 
bably, to a ſimilar cauſe my preſent 


+ 3 TX 3% 


unpleaſant ſenſations may be attri- 
buted, 

LT had aſſumed the 5853 (truly with the 
moſt benevolent intentions), but I pre- 
ſently found myſelf a mere exring man, 
who, where he endeavoured to revive life, 
haſtened death; and where he hoped to 
gather gratitude, found a thorn. Virtue, 
like a young horſe, ſometimes carries its 


vert 


head too high, and then it is ſure t 
ſtumble.” DOT NSA 
But I conſider the affair, perhaps, tos 
nicely. I have, certainly, palpable faults 
enough, without fiſhing for them amidſt 
my beſt intended deeds :—and' this is one 
of thoſe palpable ones, to ruminate on 4 
circumſtance till my conception of it, like 
a ſtick of ſealing-wax, long handled (and 
I have the compariſon now in my hand), 


Telos p — 


1 loſes 
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loſes its priſtine ſhape and texture, and 
takes the form of my conſtitutional op- 
preſſions. 
But how ſuddenly, as 1 arent to diſ- 
agreeables, do they overwhelm me 
and bear me away. I ſaid I would pro- 
ceed—and fo I have, but on a run-away 
horſe; but I will return, and, diſmount- 
ing from untoward reflection, re- aſſume 
my relation. | 
I have already (and I think with tolera- 
ble ſpirit, my preſent awkward concep- 
tions allowed for) deſcribed to thee the 
frame of mind I was in; and in this frame 
I was returning up the lane, towards the 
great road, with my bird in my boſom, 
when a groan from an adjacent rick-bar- 
ton drew my attention. 
I gave my horſe to Johnſon (my ſer- 
. vant), and, getting over a gate, made my 
way towards the place whence the groan 
proceeded ; when lo! beneath the ſuccour 
of an old hay-ſtack, on refuſe little better 
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than dung, lay an old man, ſeemingly in 
the laſt agonies. 

The fight, as well it may, touched me; 
and, as leſſer concerns give way to greater, 
had my bird been with me, I had probably 
loſt it through inattention---but I had left 
it with Johnſon. 
I approached the old man, and, leaning 
beſide him, aſked his ailment. 

His only reply was an aſpiration of 
pain. , EY 

Whilſt the mind heſitates in what man- 
ner to att, it ſtarts queſtions without much 
attention to their propriety. © 

Such was my caſe, or I ſhould not have 
continued to interrogate a man, whom, had 
I reaſoned a moment, I ſhould have con- 
cluded incapable of anſwering me ; but 
reaſon has often reaſon to correct its 
miſtakes; and therein only I think it 
| ſuperior to folly, which is ever too blind 
to ſee, or too proud to acknowledge its 
Errors. 8 | 3 TRE 
Vor. III. 2 — ne 


* 
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But I am again rambling.—I meant to 
tell thee that, notwithſtanding appear- 
ances, the old man was not quite incapable 
of ſpeech; for, on my demanding who he 
was, a faultering voice, but, methought, 
rather peeviſh than plaintive, replied, © A 
dead man.“ 

An anfwet ſo unexpetied prompted ano- 
ther queſtion. 

From whence did you come?“ 


No where.“ 
8 Strange ! 
« To whom do 428 belong * 
« Nobody .” 
Good Heaven! thought I, and is this 
then one whom thou haſt abandoned, or 
— (The idea of chaſtiſement 
ſeemed not to take in ſuch a ſituation.) 
I pauſed over him in I know. not what 


But 
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But the old man, by turning his face 
towards me, which was before rather con- 
cealed from me by the poſture in which 
he lay, ſoon - terminated my reverie ; for 
in his I recognized the features of the 
old mendicant, in whoſe preſence I was 
a little while ago apprehended for a thief, 
and who was apprehended with me as an 
acceſſary. | 
The recognizing him in this condition 
quite invalidated the ſentiments I remem- 
ber to have indulged when I firſt ſaw him. 
I then thought his ſimple, unencumber- 
ed, unconneQed life, ſo enviable, as to 
lead me to queſtion the neceflity of hu- 
man aſſociation. Now; from a view of his 
miſerable ſituation, I could not help ex- 
claiming, What a wretched, helpleſs thing 
is individual man? With all the neceſſary 
[ mean unavoidable) evils of ſociety, 


man is out of nature when out of it - Lo! 


like a wheel thrown out of a machine, 
£2” | 4 where 
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where he falls, there he muſt lie, uſeleſs, 
helpleſs, unaſſiſted. 

But, thought I (or rather felt, for all 
this was rather momentary, perception 
than progreſſive ideas)—Let him be aban- 
doned by Heaven, or not abandon- 
doned by Heaven—be ſocial, or unſocial— 
ſhall I, who obeyed the impulſe of huma- 
nity, when it incited me to take under my 
protection an unfortunate bird, diſregard 
it now, when it incites me to aſſiſt my fel- 
low man I Forbid it, ye common ligatures, 
that combine together the whole of nature's 
works; and O, forbid it, ye finer ligatures, 
ye fibres tremblingly alive, ye inviſible 
| nerves, which, connecting man with man, 
7 give him to feel the woes of his brother! 

| Abandoned by Heaven And was not 
the poor partridge abandoned by Heaven 
too -O no- neither, neither: Heaven 
ſent me to ſuccour both the one and the 
other Providence ordained me its ſubſti- 

tute: 4 methought, I aſſumed the God. 
I ſtepped 
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I ſtepped to Johnſon Simple fellow !— 


I believe he thought me a fool in regard 
to the bird; but he was alert,enough to 
run to the neighbouring hamlet to pro- 
cure aſſiſtance for the old man—and he 
diſtinguiſhed well. The nearer afhnities 
ſhould affect all—the remoter ones can 
touch only the liberal (nay, ſenſibly, per- 
haps only) the fanciful mind: but is not 
there a greater mixture of ſelf-love in 
our compaſſion one for another than in 
our compaſſion for the brute creation? 
For, in the firſt caſe, do not we pity, thro? 
a latent wiſh of being pitied, if the condi- 
tion we compaſſionate ſhould poſſibly 
become our own - Excuſe me, Bountly! 
but, paradoxical as it may ſeem, methinks 
the latter is moſt godlike; for there are 
many of the ſufferings of the brute to 
which man cannot poſſibly be ſubje&. 
But — | | 
Johnſon ſoon returned, and I got the 
old man conveyed to a farm-houſe—even 
DES: | here, 
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here, where, as my accidental engage- 
ments have worn out the day, I ſhall paſs 
part of the night in the cuſtomary re- 
lief I find in relating my movements to 
thee. x 

I was apprehenfive the removal would 
be too much for the old man—he was 
quite exhauſted by the time we got him 
hither ; but a- cordial, which I adminiſter- 
ed to him, a little revived him. 

He was too ill to be undreſſed, there- 
fore the farmer put ſome clean ſtraw in an 
inner room, and, ſpreading a blanket over 
it, we laid him on it.— Good and bad are 

but terms of compariſon this was, cer- 
/ tainly, a bed of down to that from which 
we had removed him, 

But, though revived, he was not yet 
ſufficiently ſo to be intelligent. One of 
his legs appeared to be much ſwelled, and 
_ exceedingly black. On examination, I 
found the ancle to be diſlocated, 

cc Nay,” 


* 


godſhip, I am equal even to this. To what 
purpoſe is ſpeculative knowledge! let me 


reduce it to practice. Here is no ſurgeon. 


I am not ignorant of oſteology.— Well, 
then“ | 


I exerted myſelf, at once, with pride, 


pleaſure, and apprehenſion, and at length, 
with much difficulty, replaced the joint. 
When my patient was a little more re- 


vived, I learned from him, that having, 


three nights ago, clambered up to a cut in 


the rick under which I found him, in order | 


to ſleep there, he had fallen down, and fo 


lamed himſelf, being feeble and ill before, 
that he was unable to riſe, and that he had 


lain there, without nouriſhment, till I met 
with him, and © I wiſh,” continued he, 


with an increaſed degree of fretfulneſs 
which I thought his extreme weakneſs not 
capable of, * you had left me to die in 


quiet, and not hauled me about here, tor- 


menting me.” 
| This 
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« Nay,” ſaid I, ſtill full of my aſſumed 
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This was an unpleaſant daſh, Bountly— 
but it did not quite un-god me. 

« Poor thing,” thought I, «© thou can'ſt 
not diſtinguiſh real from apparent evil ; 
but, becauſe thy ignorance murmurs, ſhall 
I give thee up ?—No.” 

This man, Bountly, had once 3 
me.—1 had innocently given him cauſe, 
and J was pleaſed, over and above my hu- 
manity, to have an occaſion, by doing him 
a kindneſs, to balance with him the for- 
mer account. Wherefore - 

“ Friend,” ſaid I, © think better of it 
I did you once an unintentional injury.— 
Let my attention to you now wipe away 


the remembrance. of it.—Do you not re- 
colled to have ſeen me before?“ 
Ves, laid he, I often recolle& what 


5 do not wiſh to.” 


cauſe of my death.“ 


And do you now?“ 


« If you had been banged, * mould 
have thrived- that's all. You are the 


6 & Heavens! 
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« Heavens ! how ſo?“ 

« I with you'd let me alone!” | 

« Only ſatisfy me in this, and I will.” 
11 Suppoſe I were to, I'm not worth hang- 
ing now.” 

« Fear not, I'm your friend, man.” 

« Very like, but Ned Derman was a 
better.” | 

(The man for whoſe crime I was im- 
priſoned, Bountly.) 

« Ned Derman !” 

4 Poor folks muſt live as they can He 
ſupplied me with many a good penny. 
worth, but 'tis all over, and I can die but 
once!“ 2 | 

And what have I got here, thought I— 
My divinityſhip was non-pluſſed, Bountly; 
for, however it might relieve the body, I 
felt, methought, 'a conſciouſneſs, that the 
mind was beyond its corre&ion,—Haſt 


thou ever been cheated with a choak pear? _ 


—— Delicious in expeCtation, nauſeous in 
| experience 


r 
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experience twere a faint emblem of my 
diſappointment. | 

The great reformer Luther, probably, 
from obſerving the natural turpitude of 
ſome diſpoſitions, entertained an opinion, 
that the ſpirits which animate human bo- 
dies, were ſome of them infernal. 

This idea recurring ſtrongly to my mind 
ſhocked me, whilſt my eyes were fixed with 
horror on my patient. “ Friend,” ſaid I, 
«you talk of death, but I fear you are badly 
prepared for it.“ 

« No matter, tis not the firſt rub old 
Mahud has met with unprepared.” 

(The cordials I had given him ſeemed 
to operate more powerfully than I vithed 

but) 

Mahudexclaimed I- did you fay 
Mahud?””- | 

I ſpoke eagerly. The old man ſtruggled 
round on the ſtraw, and looking'at me with 
alarm in his eyes, replied, 
d“ And what then?“ 


« Did 
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Did a young woman, called Cary, ever 
travel with you?“ 

His eyes grew wild. He ſeem'd choak' d: 
but, glutting ſtrongly, be articulated, 

* What, trap me!“ 

« But ſhe can't, - continued he, with a 
kind of hiccup—* She knew nothing of it.“ 
Again he ſeem'd choak'd: a convulſion 
ſeized him, and in leſs than an hour he was 
O, Bountly, how fell my divinity- 
ſhip !—From being ſomething more than 
man, I inſtantly ſhrunk to ſomething leſs— 
and why ?—I might ſay, that my feelings 
in high glow receiving a ſudden chill, ren- 
dered me torpid: but, perhaps, calm reaſon 
could aſſign no adequate cauſe. Extremes 
are the fault of conſtitution. I know it, I 
feel it, I condemn it; but I can't remedy 
it. 

But this was certainly Cary's foſter- 
father. And the thought ſhocks me, that 
ſhe ſhould have been expoſed to ſuch a 
| 2 connedtion. 


1 
: 8 
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- conneftion. How incorrigible even to the 
laſt moment ! ; 

Can habit ſubvert Nature? Or, are thoſe 
nearer the truth who imagine, that ſome 
are born into the world villains? 'Tis, a 
horrid ſuppoſition. But, tho' I would not 
adopt the term in its full meaning, yet, me- 
thinks, I would grant to the requeſt of the 
poet. 5 
« At leaſt, as many ſorts of mind as moſs.” 

For elſe I ſhould be unable to account for 
the dilpoſition of my ſiſter, whoſe principles 
muſt have been innately of a different ſpe- 
cies to thoſe ſhe had long afforted with, or 
an example fo habituated to villainy, as 
to feel it as its ruling propenſity, even 
in death, muſt have perverted them.— 
But whither would this lead me? It ſtands 
well here, Bountly; but on other grounds, 
perhaps, I ſhould be led to encounter my 
own argument. What then is.reaſon ?— 
A child's garter—knitting at cne end, ra- 
veling at the other. 


Bui 
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But where was I?—Speaking of my 
ſiſter. Ay, that 1s another ſtring in my 
heart not juſt in tune. It had been ſtrained 
a pitch higher than the peg could keep it 
to That was the fault, —Methinks I am in 
the humour now to recount all my diſ- 
agreeables, but I check it. Why ſhould 
my fancies untranquillize my friends. 

No, my ſiſter ſhall not even know of my 


having diſcovered old Mahud. May no- 


thing ſo unpleaſant ever diſfurb her in her 
beatific abſtractions. 

But, excuſe me, Bountly, I could not let 
ſuch an event, as the diſcovery of Cary's 
foſter-father paſs over without noticing it to 
thee, and I have given it thee the rather in 
its full circumſtance, becauſe I have been 
aceuſtomed to paint my ſoul to thee in the 
ſcene which affects it—and this, Bountly, 
thou now muſt have patience with, ſince 
the cuſtom has grown through thy encou- 


ragement. But what. IJ have written, was 


in the recollection ſo irkſome, that I am 
5 conſcious 
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conſcious the recital partakes of the hea- 
vineſs with which it was indited. My ſpi- 
Tits are, indeed, ſomehow agitated, but *tis 
the agitation of an ague—what ſhall dilate 
their contrattions ? | 

I will take my poor partridge back to 
my Sylvia. | 

Becauſe one of my attempts has been 
unprofitable, ſhall-I negle& the other ?— 
No poor bird! Sylvia ſhall heal thy 
wounded wing; and while ſhe ſoothes thee 
to a forgetfulneſs of thy misfortune, ſhe 
ſhall again warm my heart to the expanſion 
of humanity. | 

But will not Sylvia think me weak in- 
deed ?——Let her. I would not deceive 
her by appearing a tittle better than I am; 
for that would be ultimately to deceive 
myſelf ; ſince, if ever ſhe be mine, I ſhall 
expect her compaſſion even for my weak- 
neſſes: and, to ſay truth (tho' with all my 
preſent flattering proſpe ds I am aſhamed 
| to 
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to make ſuch an acknowledgment) I feel, I 
ſhall after all, be nobody ; or, what is very 
little better, ſtill 


WANLEY PENSON. 


PEN SON to his Friend BouNnTLy. 
© 
AH, Bountly, in ſpite of all thy ſage ad- 


monitions, in ſpite of all my own reaſon- 
ings, I find I am juſt as great a ſimpleton as 
ever. Methinks the air of this place quite 
enervates me. Can it be ?—Twice has 
it thus affected me.—Yet once it was 
the element of joy—Yes, and therefore, 
alas! is it now the breathings of dejection. 
I had hoped, for ſome time paſt, that I 


was growing a man: but, I find lama 


mere farthing-candle, whoſe fires yield to 
the ſlighteſt blaſt, —Mere trifles affect me. 

Methinks I would be a man: a man of 
the world, Bountly Ha! 
1— 


would | 


This 
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This is a wiſh that ever ſtarts like a bub- 
ble on the ſurface of my mind, when the 

clouds of oppreſſion ſhower on my ſpirits 
moſt heavily. EE b 
But it will not bear the touch of reflection. 

For to be a man of the world -were it 
not to have a heart of marble, impenetra- 
ble, ſave to the force of a chiſel ? 

What ſhould I profit by ſuch a metamor- 
phoſis ? 

Even as much as a dull ear would |profi 
at a concert over anice one, where, tho? it 
could not be hurt by an accidental jar thro” 
its inability to diſtinguiſh it, neither could it 
feel thoſe fine touches which would rap the 
other to an ecſtacy. | | 
Providence is more equal in the diſtribu- - 

tion of pain and pleaſure than we are often 
willing to allow. Itlibrates the balance with 
a hand more eventhan our paſſions permit us 
to notice. But my portion of each lies quite 
at the extremes of the beam. A little ad- 
dition on either ſide makes it forcibly pre- 
ponderate. 


3 . Methinks 
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Methinks I wiſh, however, theſe por- 
tioned parts lay a little nearer together, that 
their impetus might be leſs 

' Interrupted. 
, WR ITY 

The old Manſion, here, Bountly, i is like 
its preſent owner, ſadly out of repair 
Internally I mean; for, externally, both the 
one and the other look tolerably enough. 
When was laſt at N—, I only caught a 
look at it from the top of Gaſton's-lane, — 
My heart was too big to approach it nearer ; 
tho! the more peculiar intention of breath- 
inga ſigh in its vicinity, led me then toN—, 
But my boſom was not ſufficiently healed, 
and I found experimentally, that I could 

_ preſs about its wound only at a certain 
| 3 I wiſh I had not come hither 

o.. -I would fain be happy—at leaſt ſe- 
8 but the over-looking this old abode 
recalls ſcenes, the memory of which per- 


yrbs me, and, cyaporating my ſpirits, ren- 
Vor. III. je + ders 
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ders me, in ſpite of my exertions againſt 
it, languidly penſive. | 

_ Sympathetic melancholy is far finer and 
more exalted than ſeliſh—thai expands 
| this dejefts.—When I was here laſt, the 
ſorrows of poor old Snell diverted me 
from my own, and, whilſt they melted, re- 
lieved me.—But, he is not now here, he is 
gone with Tom to a relation in Glouceſter- 
ſhire.—Every body can find relations, 
when they have firſt found the means of 
not wanting their aſſiſtance. 


Again I am interrupted. 


_*  Bountly, could'ſt thou ſee me now, 
would'ſt thou not ſmile—nay, rather 


wouldſt thou not cenſure me. Even on 


the floor of the old ſtudy, where my vene- 
rable uncle has often opened the volumes 
of ſcience to my wondering mind, am I 
now writing to thee — even on the floor 
{for no other convenience does it now af- 
wit Ap wy 5 ford 
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ford me) and I could no longer reſiſt the 
impulſe which incited me again to deſcribe 
the effuſions of my ſoul—where my hand 
was firſt taught the ſacred myſtery, Smile, 
if ye will, ye wiſe ones: but there is a' 
pleaſure in theſe fancies, which none but 
the fanciful can feel. Hither am I now 
returned to enjoy this penſive pleaſure, 
more affetting to me, than to you, the 
brighteſt wit, whoſe laſh 9 explode = 
folly. 

It is about an hour ſince, that in exa- 
mining the left wing of the houſe, I firſt, for 
theſe many long e entered this 12250 
ment. 

The ceiling was fallen in, and the Glollt 
adjoining, in tatters. | | 

The fight affected me. I ſat down heed 
vily amidft the ruin. — 9 
Even like this,” ſaid I: ad I * my 
hand involuntarily to my head,“ Even like 
this !—— What pains were once taken to 
furniſh it to arrange its furniture and 
2 3 to 
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to how little purpoſe ?—Tranquillity, 
once its inhabitant, forſook it, and it be- 
came a heap of confuſion.” 

Tray was ſcratching amidſt the ruins of 
the cloſet. He ſpurned out ſome torn pa- 
pers. They lay at my feet. Theſe apart- 
ments can have been little frequented ſince 
they were frequented by myſelf, or but 
methinks they are therefore the more ſa- 
cred I picked up the papers. Why 
was I ſo unmanned—They were blotting 
papers nothing more—on which I had 
once, with a playful boyiſh hand, endea- 
voured, here and there, to ſketch the fea- 
tures of Melinda——Milinda! Yes—my 
breath ſhortened, my heart beat—The moſt 
finiſhed painting could not have ſet her ſo 
before me.—Yet theſe retained very little 
likeneſs. But they were more than like- 
neſſes; they were hiſtory-pieces——The 
turn. of every little ſtroke told me ſome- 


thing. Here my Linny ſmiled—There 


ſhe ſpoke.— Thus looked ſhe, whilſt I 
drew 
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drew this.—Thus did ſhe, whilſt I deli- 


neated that. Here, what were my plea. 
ſures ?—— There, what were my anxieties! 
And, O Bountly, I felt all, all over again; 
but the various ſenſations, mixing with the 
idea, that all the gay viſions that then 
danced before me were vaniſhed, ſo melt- 
ed me, that I could have played the 
woman. | 

To compare the ideas that poſſeſs the 
mind in different circumſtances, is often 
more affecting, than to compare the cir- 
cumſtances themſelves—becauſe the mind 
reſts not in the preſent (or real) happineſs 
or miſery, but ſtill anticipates an exquiſite. 


neſs in either extreme, never to be ve- 
rified. 


Spare thy reproof, my friend! I know 
thou wilt ſay on this occaſion, as thou haſt 
often ſaid on ſimilar ones, that a perſon of 
my caſt ſhould beware of indulging ſuch 

- unprofitable. reveries. I own my fault, but 
; FECTED I feel 
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I feel a pleaſure in the folly 150 to be fore- 
gone. 

But, return reaſon Return to affeQion, 
fromthe ſhades of death !——-Is not Sylvia, 
to me, all that Melinda could have been ? 
My heart trembles between the two 
ideas 
But Age to be happy, 911 I will be 


fo. 


| Honeſt old Edward, my late uncie's 
gardener, found me amidſt the rubbiſh. 
Thou knoweſt Edward, Bountly. In the 
bardier years of life, there was a certain 
Toughnels in lis diſpoſition. * But, like 
winter fruit, old age has mellowed him. 
When I was laſt here, he recurred not to 
my mind, as I had long taken it for grant- 
ed, he was gither retired to his native coun- 
try, or numbered with his fore-fathers. 
But he found me amidſt the rubbiſh.— 
He entered to me with a countenance. of 
haſt congratulation, 
1 | te Hedven 
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Heaven bleſs my honour'd maſter,” ſaid 
he“ it does my old heart good to“. 
le ſtopp'd. ; 

He intended, I believe, to have made 
me a florid welcome. 

But heſaw me penſive amidſt the rubbiſh. : 

He caſt his eye alternately on the tat- 
tered apartment and on me. He ſeemed 
loſt in a mental enquiry. 

I aroſe and took his hand. 
He again found his tongue. 
* Why, to be ſure, far,” ſaid he (having 
drawn the concluſion, I ſuppoſe; that I was 
unhappy in finding the houſe ſo diſarranged) 
hy to be ſure, fir,” ſaid he, & tis ſadly 
gone to rack; but it can ſoon be repaired.” 
* No, Edward It can never be 
what it has been.“ 1 

« Bleſs you, fir,” replied he, © kowe can 
- you think ſo? why it can be done in a 
:trice—in a trice, ſir An' that be all, you 

may inhabit it in ſix weeks. | 
I think, Edward, I muſt never inhabit 
it more.“ 


3 
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The poor fellow's countenance fell. 
- «© Why, then old Edward has loſt his 
labour,” cried he, “and all his care 
amounts to nothing.” 
O Diſappointment !—I have felt thee! 
I know thy traits :——they were im- 
preſſed on Edward's features. 

% Nay, Edward! my mind is not made 

up, I may live here again.” 

Grant you may Grant you may! 
returned he with quickneſs, “ To be ſure 
the houſe is out of order, but wiſh you 
would look into the garden. There's my 

pride. Juſt as *twas, my good maſter, juſt 
as *twas——Ay,and there's the little ſquare 
plot by the fide of the dove-houſe, which 
you us'd, when a boy, to call your parterre; 
and there 1s the lilac that you planted, 
and the weeping willow over the pool, and 
the hedge of laurel—alljuſt as 'twas—except, 
indeed- that the laurel is ee 


'” 
— — 


1 ſighed, Bountly—* Blighted indeed 
gy ng 


But 
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But Edward led me to the garden.—He 
forgot his florid welcome hut I read it 
in his face. 
Look you, fir,” ſaid he, as he led me 
along, © the houſe being uninhabited, is 
unconditioned ; but I have taken care of 
the garden ever ſince my late maſter's 
death, and had the profits of the produce 
for my pains. Now, perhaps, fir, if I 
had made ſome alterations I could have 
made more profit but, I don't know how 
'twas, I could never perſuade myſelf but 
ſhould ſee you one day again in poſſeſſion 
of it, and then, thought I, how pleas'd will 
maſter Wanley be to find every thing Juſt 
as he left it.” — 

Did the old man lay himſelf out for my 
acknowledgments, Bountly ? —If he did 
*twas but ſoliciting a juſt debt. 

But I could not anſwer the ſolicitation— 
I could only ſqueeze his aged hand, for 
the ſcenes he led me to ee me of the 
Pavers of utterance. .. 


1 1 
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I gathered a ſprig of the willow, and 
placed it in my boſom, to the memory of 
my loſt Melinda. She was by when 
1 planted 1 it. ; | 
- Edward approached me. 
Give me leave,“ ſaid he, © you hows 
worn the willow long enough.“ . 
And he took it from my boſom, and caſt 


it into the pool. 
But the wind wafted it to > the border, and 


| I took it again. 

(Ab, Melinda !—But I was not by. to 
n thee from the waters!) 

I would have replaced it in my boſom. 
but it dripped ſo, Bountly—— 

Edward ftood ſuſpended: he was ap- 
prehenfive, I believe, for my wits, 
I endeavoured to recollect myſelf — 
Indeed I have long been endeavouring to 

recollett myſelf: but, like a torn ſubſtance, 

however collected, I cannot be whale, © , 


TT. 
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J am returned to my Inn. I had left 
Edward ſomewhat abruptly in the garden, 
and returned to the ſtudy to indulge re- 

membrances which overpowered me. 
Edward's affiduouſneſs again found me 
there, and writing on the floor. He certainly 
thought my intelleds deranged: and it was 
to remove his apprehenſions that I took 
him to my Inn, to treat him with a cheerful 

glaſs. 
A man may be a fool, in the way of the 
world, if he will: but if he indulge his 
folly in his own way, the world will then 
think him a fool indeed. 

Edward is now regaling in the ſame 
apartment in which I write. I have ſtrain- 
ed my ſpirits to the top of their compals, to 
convince him I havea little common ſenſe, 
and that, on an emergency, Ican talk with 
as little meaning as the generality of thoſe 
who talk much; and I believe I have ſuc- 
ceeded. But Edward is not adept enough 
* in the human heart to diſcoyer its features 
| through 
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through the veil of conſtraint. If he had, 
he muſt have found my hilarity very ſu- 
perfic ial. 

There are moments, indeed, in which I 
could be pleaſed to repay even a zeſtleſs 
joke with a ſmile, and, to feed the cheerful- 
neſs of a companion, rummage my own 
recollection for a mirthful incident; but, 
alas! *tis not ſo now—My ſoul is too 
much abſorbed in its own gloomy rumi- 
nations, to be drawn forth by its accuſtom- 
ed urbanity; and ſolely now, to relieve it 
from conſtraint, have I made a plea of 
the neceſſity of my concluding this let- 
„ „ 5 
Vet, methinks, I would fain be a little 
more magnanimous—circumſtances re- 
quire that I ſhould be ſo but what ſhall 
1 do with the obtruſive recurrence of 
f thoſe ideas which revived in my breaſt, as 
Edward's good-nature led me from one 
ſcene to another, each, alas! too well re- 
membered, Les, Bountly, the air I breathe 


here 
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here—let me repeat it—the air I breathe 
here is debilitating. I muſt get out of it 
I muſt endeavour to find happineſs in for- 
getting 1 once was happy. I love Syl- 
via.—Needed my pen to have reproduced 
ſuch an aſſertion ? No: to loſe her, 
would be again to .loſe a Melinda, and 
even as theſe enervating ſhades, which I 
have juſt retraced, would then -be 
thoſe places now recollected, with Pans 
as evidences of her affection. 

Ves, Bountly, I love Sylvia—Pardon 
the acknowledgment, thou brother of my 
Melinda ?—Thou wilt, for thou art more 
than the brother, thou art the friend of 
Penſon.— Yes, Bountly, I love Sylvia, and 
her idea, in every other ſituation, lightens 
my breaſt ; but here, . ſurrounded by theſe 
ſcenes where Linny only poſſeſſed my. 
heart, methinks I cannot perſuade myſelf 
of her privation. | 


M eth inks 
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| Methinks, at every turn, fond fancy ſtill} —@ 
Expect to meet her, and thro' every gros 
Peers wiftful—or miſtakes the diſtant rill 8 
For the ſoft voice of recognizing love, 
Till, as the thin gale, which the untimely bud 
Nips and deſhevels in the bleak expanſe, 
-* A ſheer idea checks my mantling blood, 
And r ſhivers into ——— ſenſe, 


— — — And painful ſenſe, 
too, my Bountly; for here, amidſt ten 
thouſand evidences of an original affec- 
tion, ſomething ever thrills through me; 
when certain particulars, in my preſent 
circumſtances, recur to my recolleCtion. 
No- muſt not reſide here — Sy- 
via deſerves my whole heart—She- muſt 
not ſhare. it even with an incorporeal ob- 
jea.—Melinda, I muſt fly thy remem- 
brancers !—Melinda, I muſt forget thee! 


| Yes, thus even to her brother muſt con- 


clude, 


W. Wantzy PENSON» 
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PExNsOM to his Friend BovunTLY. 
Nos _ —_ 


Bous TLY ! methinks I am ſpell-bound 
—Methinks I would, but cannot, diſen- 
chant myſelf—Say not I yield—methinks 
I am impelled, irreſiſtibly drawn to the 
re- occupation of every place which, once 
hallowed by the gentleſt affeQions, is now 
facred to their memory. 
I am now ſat down to write to thee, on 
the old ſtone table under the yew-tree, 
at the bottom of the long walk. Thy 
name is carved on the ſtone, and Linny's, 
on the bark of the tree—Ominous hand! 
that marked her's on ſo mournful a memo- 
rial !—but it is marked on one yet more 
mournful; even on that heart which retains 
_ thine, yet more perfect than does this mols- 
grown ſtone, : 


U — 
# 


How 


. 
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Ho the dry leaves dance in the breeze 
around me! as though to velcome me to 
my inheritance ! 
« Are ye not paraſites, ye oy leaves? 
Ho came that thought acroſs me? 
15 without reaſon, my Bountly. 
When I was here laſt, a few ſhort weeks 
ago, I paſſed about unnoticed. No re- 
cognizance impeded my paſſage. —No hat 
moved to me. No one ſaid, Penſoh, how 
do'ſt t ou!——Inſfignificance rendered 
me inviſible, and I was as much unknown 
as I wiſhed to be; but now wealth has 
broken the charm :=—A little wealth bas 
diſpelled the miſt that obſcured me, and I 
am become the mark of all eyes. 
| If I were covetous of money, I think 
1 could ſoon be as rich as a nabob, only 
| by ſhowing myſelf at two-pence a ſight. 
Ves, truly; for every one now remem- 
bers my worth every one recollects 
my goodneſs, —Goodneſs! no, no 


They recolle& I have now wherewithal 
B ; | to 
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to profit them for their obſervance.—— 
I'll give away my poſſeſſion, Bountly! 
for I ſee, while I have money, I ſhall ne- 
ver be able to diſtinguiſh TOO from a 
knave. | 

The old Squire has ſent me his com- 
pliments. He is laid up with the gout, or 
he had paid me his reſpects perſonally— 
(I'd as ſoon have received the perfonal 
reſpefts of old Satan); but he begs the 
favour of a viſit, and aſſures me, he ſhall 
be happy to have me for a neighbour ; 

but never, Bountly; ſuch neighbourhoad 
' would be like the junction of fire and 
water, ever in high hiſs ——Did he know 
me, he certainly would neyer have formed 
ſuch a wiſh. 


— 


r 


Who winds through yonder wicket ?--= 
another dry leaf. 15 


—_—_— _— 


—— 


— 


No. Tis Betſy Freeman. — Poor 
„ 8 girl 
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girl? — How pale! — How void her 
look ! —¼7: | | 

I had forgot to tell thee of her, Bountly. 
— Her reaſon barely kept its ſeat when I 
was here laſt. —The loſs of poor Tom had 
not quite diſmounted it. It yet peered 
over the ſhoulder of her grief, and there, 
like an infant, clung weeping. Now, 
ſtartled by his unexpected return, it has 
loſt its feeble hold 


Hark! ſhe ſings! 


6 — 


2 


Bountly, twas ten minutes ago that ſhe 
ſung, but, methinks — Alas! my 
faculties are now little leſs deranged 
than her's —— Methinks I hear her 
ſtill —— | | 

And now, through deſerts ſtraying, 
With grief and pain oppreſs'd, 

And forrows all diſmaying, 4 Þ, 

She ſought a place of reſt,” ; 
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What plaintive accent ſhe always be- 
1 the ear with She paſſed me 
——. What, do you ling, ur 
maiden?” 

__ ©, Nay—-pray you, Sir—T've juſt 


_ Beneath the weeping willow, 
At length her limbs ſhe lay ; 
The rough ſtone was her pillow— 
Her bed the damp, cold clay. 


—— — — . 


Nay, that's not call, neither” — 

And ſhe pauſed, as though for recol- 
letion. 

To fall in with the current of pier is 
ken the readieſt way to ſooth it. O, 
Bountly! thou haſt enabled me to ſpeak 
this from experience The poor girl's 
ſong I well remembered—Its melancholy 
cadence was familiar to me when a boy.— 
« Let me help you out, pretty maiden.” — 
And I began to ſing the next ſtanza in her 


own diſconſolate key; but ſhe caught the 
S2 words 
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words out of my mouth, and ſung yet more 
diſconſolately— 


he nightly dews diſtilling, 
Their baleful influence ſhed, 

And the bleak winds, unfeeling, 
Whiſtled around her head.“ 


© There, there,” continued ſhe, “ I'll 
tell you more another time; but I can't 
ſtay now. They ſay 'twas all falſe; 
but I ſhall find it out. Good bye.” 

« Whither are you going?” 

O dear Hall away—all away! I think 
L ſhall loſe myſelf in theſe wild woods.” 

« J will go with you, pretty one.“ 

« Will you?—Why, ſo you ſhall then: 
you ſhall court me under the willow—T'll 
ſhew you where-it is; but I won't marry 
you—indeed I won't.—He ſhall ſee how | 
conſtant I will be.” _ | 
$00 Who ſhall ſee it, pretty meiden 8 

—— © Humph! —— (She pauſed) 
5 85 Bleſs 


«Tc 
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— — = Bleſs me, now ttis out of my 
head I ——— 

„But why won't you m me; my 
dear ?” if 

* Why, becauſe you won't love me ſo 
well as my Tom; and they ſay he married 
another. Fr EE | 

There, Bountly, was touched the dif- 
cordant ſtring which untuned all the 
reſt ! She clapped her hand to her 
forehead—— 

« Bleſs me, what a ſtorm!” ! 

And ſhe ſhot under the trees, as though 
to avoid it; but the ſtorm was only in her 
own diſturbed Imagination — I 
followed her——the tear ſtood in her 


eye. 
Strange, Bountly! that ideal viongy | 
ſhould ſo unſettle the mind —————t 


For inconſtancy—what is it but ideal 
wrong ? yet, what feel we more ſenſibly ? 
The ſtability 'of the mind depends on the 

_ * reciprocal inclination, and, like cards ſet 
| on 
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on end, if that againſt which it leans give 
way, no wonder that the ſtrutture ſhould 
totter.— The mind, from earlieſt youth, is 
habituated to conſider inconſtancy a wrong, 
and its fibres crack when wrenched from 
their accuſtomed bent. 
Pardon me, Bountly, theſe bloated ex- 
preſſions; a muddy fountain cannot pro- 
duce a clear ſtream. Thou can'ſt not 

think how ſtrangely I am tinQured with 
the poor girl's infection. Methought I 
ſtood ſelf-accuſed before her, when ſhe 
- glanced at Snell's inconſtancy. The ex- 
quiſiteneſs of her ſuſceptibility ſeemed to 

charge mine with ingelicacy.— Her fan- 

ciful ſtarts affedted me Her tears moved 
| me- kiſſed her cheek. J 
That's pretty enough to be ſure,” faid 
| ſhe, yet you ſha' nt tempt me; but I wiſh 


; to be tempted, to ſee if I can be conſtant; 


for they ſay he could not help it.. | 
Don't think of it, pretty one.“ 


a ©) 
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„ yes! for now I can remember it 
all, and, to be ſure, 'twas kind in her to 
| fave his life, | 

O the ſweet little robin 


When tabby's claws had clutch'd thee 


And then to let thee fly away, 
As tho' ſhe ne'er had touch'd thee. 


— 


No, no, that's wrong Tabby's a bet- 
ter mouſer; but ſhe 1 hides her 
kittens.“ 
We were not ſpeaking of 1 pretey 
one.“ 5 
She ſtarted. | 
«Bleſs me, what a head I have, indeed I 
8 bad forgot it; but I have it in my poc- 
- ket”—and ſhe pulled out a crumpled pa- 
per.—* Pray give it him when you get to 
England.“ 
„We are there Wen prety 8 | 
She ſmiled. 
«O nol—I ho you'd ſay ſo; but 
you muſt not deceive me. —Give it _ 
Pray do! 


« What 


— 
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"Ip hat, pretty one?“ 


O, tis the prettieſt letter” (and ſhe 
put the crumpled paper in my hand): 1 
have been writing it theſe three days; *tis 
all ſtuck full of the prettieſt words The 
milliner made the cuſhion; but I tuck it 
myſelf. ——Stay now !—There i is 


Kiſſes ſweet 
Shall thee greet 
Welcome, 8 — 
— Come with joy ——— 


No—that!s wrong, I believe; but who 
could 8 N it'—and the aghed ; 
bitterly. 

Never mind it—let it be 8 
. ſad maiden!” 


A *N ay ſtay, I can remember i it now 


* 


Loud blew the blaſt, the ſurges beat, 
The wild waves waſhed them wide away.— 


PR. 


And O dear, tis gone again; 


l however, ll ſing you the burthen 


| of it. 


„%%% ᷑ -P NTT 
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O! if his breaſt ere ceaſe to feel 
This fire ſo pure, ſo true; 
Steal thither, gentle paper, ſteal, 

And kindle it anew ! 


Should he, if fate our loves divide, 

Of mine unmindful be, | 
Thither, in ſome ſoft moment glide, 
With a—Remember me!“ 


— ————— — —ʃ—ñ⁴ë—Lä— 


There, Bountly, ſtruck the ſpark that 
fired my brain. There the little colle&ed- 
neſs I had left, went to wreck. My heart 
is torn. How have I been compoſed 
enough to write to thee—She wept whilſt 
ſhe ſung.—She is not a dry leaf—But 1 

am. — I could not weep.—I ſtood abaſn d 
—confounded—convitted. — 

But, alas, I write unintelligibly! 
Thou, haply, can'ſt not be aware why theſe 
verſes ſo affected me---but thou wilt re- 
member often to have heard them ſung by 
the dear loft Melinda. -Ves, they were 
per favourite airs, and oft' has ſne chaunted 
them 
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them to me with peculiar expreſſion. A 
glance of ſuch expreſſion did this poor 
weeping one caſt on me as ſhe ſung. Me- 
thought, as the repreſentative of Melinda, 
| ſhe reproached me with unfaithfulneſs to 
the memory of her attachment; and already 
to that reproach, had my heart beat a con- 
vulſive throb, when, as ſhe cloſed her ſong, 
I involuntarily opened the paper ſhe had 
put in my hand. My eye glanced over it. 
Tas only the leaf of a torn copy-book 
—which probably 'the poar thing had 
pick d from the rubbiſh, which had been 
carried from the houſe without the back 
gates, but it was ſigned Melinda Bountly— 
her own hand O, I can give thee 


no idea of the pang my ſoul endured at 
that moment.—Surely ſome chord of my 


heart broke with the recoil of my af- 


 feftions. 


Spare me thy admonitians—T cannot noy 
a them. —This was no common event. 
, —*Twould have ſubdued the heart of for- 
i titude. 


o Yes, 
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Ves, gentle paper, thou didſt indeed ſteal 
on me in a ſoft moment. The melancholy 
prelude had already quickened me to the 
thrill of conſciouſneſs. But ſigned with 
her own hand, and put into mine with a de- 
precation ſo pointed, ſo melting“ Re- 
member me.”—O, *twas too much.— 
- Bountly, I am utterly ſubverted,. - 
Whither went the poor weeping one I 
know not—neither am I conſcious how I 
returned to this ſeat—Nay, ſcarcely how 1 
. reſumed my writing—but to feel I exiſt, 
and to deſcribe the throb of that exiſtence 
to my friend, are, with me, effects equally 


produced without an effort. Were it 
otherwiſe, he muſt have remained unac- 


quainted with the preſent n of my 
ſoul. 


"I * — 


_— 


I have been endeavouring tocalm, by rea- 
ſoning, the perturbation of my mind, but in 
vain. I feel methinks, a tender accuſation 
lie againſt my heart, from which it cannot 
exculpaie _ 
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exculpate itſelf. —Nay, I feel myſelf fo 
weak, as even to believe there is ſomething 
ominous and ſupernatural, in having this 
paper delivered to me fo pathetically at 
this junQture—Tho' to what purpoſe ſo de- 
livered, I am loſt in endeavouring to di- 
vine. | 5 
Ye fainted ſpirits l even in bliſs, can ye 

be deſirous of the regard of us mortals?— 
Why not? Jo be remembered 
the human ſoul is compoſed but of ſuch a 
wiſh.—All its achievements prove it. —— 
Heavenly Melinda ! Dear ideal objett of 
my affeRtions! thou art not forgotten. 
Bountly, did I ſay I would forget her 
— Pardon, dear faint—— 4 — 
what !=—O, my brain! Not another 
thought that way. | 


8 — 


I am now at Hoddens-Ford. The air 
of N - - = was certainly infectious, there- 
fore have I withdrawn from it. What 


elſe could ail me —Tho' even here, 
| methinks 
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methinks the garden ſcene with Betſy Free- 
man, preſſes on my recollection as an event 
not to be rank'd among the infignificancies 
of chance. But I ſhall growſuperſtitious ; 
—NoO more of it. My reaſon is ſatis- 
fied, but my feelings are humourſome. I 
muſt not indulge them. | 


* 3 


_ —_— 


Poor Tom Snell! How is his fortitude 
exerciſed: but he ſupports it manfully. 
He was returning this morning to N 
and ſtopt to take a refreſhing glaſs at the 
inn where I am baiting. | | 

He has juſt parted from me. My fare- 
well included a good wiſh to poor Betſy.— 
* Why to be ſure,” ſaid he, © ſhe is hoyea 
one fide a little. But we muſt have pa- 
tience—a few days, and PII warrant ſhe 
rights again.” Fa 
I hope ſo too. ns 
Tom is rational—his ſoul is intrepid. 
Yet wherein more ſo, than that of his 
_ weeping love. 
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Isle flinches in proportion to his ſenſibi- 
lity, and ſhe does no more. 


— — — — — 


*Twill not do, Bountly! I had many 
things about which I meant to confer with 
thee; but I cannot expatiate now. The ſig- 
nature of Melinda faſcinates my view, and 
—*<© Remember me”—{till vibrates on my 
heart ſtrings When I am more compo- 
ſed, I ſhall be more intelligible; then 1 
will write to thee again. I now fly to Syl- 
via—her love ſhall reſtore me to myſelf— 
and obliviate—How !—What thought was 
that ſhot acroſs me =I dare not truſt 
my ſelf to tranſlate the ſentiment into more 
perfea expreſſion. bf) 


Farewell, 


W. WanLzy PzxSOQ 


* 1 


J 


THE | 
MELANCHOLY MAN. 


7 


PART X. 


CONCLUSION, 
BY THE CURATE. | 


GENTLE reader! Penſon writes- no 
more. Thou haſt ſeen the laſt of his cor- 
reſpondence. | 
For myſelf, I have hitherto * lent a 
wad to regulate the drama; but now I mult 
help to fill the ſcene. | 
It appears, from the foregoing letters, 4 


their writer had at length ſo far reconciled 


his grief for his loſt Melinda, with his affec- 
tion for the kind commiſerating Sylvia, as to 
have intended (notwithſtanding ſome occa- 
onal ſtarts of ſenſibility, which, for the mo- 
ment, ſeemed to unſettle his reſolves) to 

| celebrate 
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elm his nuptials with the Inter at kia 
verford; towards which place he had ac- 
companied her as far as R——, and had 
there left her whilſt he made that excurſion 
to N-- -, which furniſhed him with the 
ſubje&s of his laſt letters. 

Their repairing to Haverford on this oc- 
caſion, was in compliance with the wiſh of 
an aunt of Miſs Brudenell, who, beſides 
being her god-mother, held a peculiar 
re in her affections. 

Captain Brudenell's affairs, 8 days 
previous to their journey, had called him 
to Warwick; but he was to meet them at 
Haverford on a day appointed. 

And now, undoubtedly, the penſive man. 
was endeavouring to conſole himſelf with 
the idea, that, ſoothed in the affeQions of 

his Sylvia, he ſhould forget all former an- 

 *ieties; and, like a ſhipwreck'd merchant, 

find a hope reviving in his breaſt at the 

ſight of relief, which he thought had been 
drown' d with his loſt treaſure. 

5 6 et, 
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But 10 diſappoint the expeRations of 
men, ſeems to che the {port pf Providence; 


—yet not wantonly ſo: butrather, perhaps, 
to convince us that we were not merely 
deſigneſ for the things of time ;—yea, pro- 
bably out of kindneſs, to wean us from this, 
whilſt it excites us to look forward to a fu- 
ture ſtate: for that man is moſt unhappy in 
death, who has felt leaſt diſappointmentin 
Ufe. h | 
Tas a cloudy autumnal day. -A had 
been rambling through my pariſh. A ſtorm 
obliged me to take ſhelter in Selby's ſhop. 
Reader! thou remembereſt Selby, the 
hoſpitable ſhopkeeper at I. He and 
and 1 were not unacquainted. Many a 
wet afternoon have we leaned noſe to noſe 
over bis counter, and chatted together. 
But this is informing thee of what, from 
ſome of the preceding ſheets, thou canſt 
not but already have gathered. | 
A had obſerved a carriage under the great 
elm, at the upper end of the village. 
- I enquired whoſe it was. pk. 
. Selby 
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Selby informed me it belonged to a gen- 
tleman and lady, who, on their way to 
Haverford, had ſtept aſide a little, to call 
on his houſekeeper, Mrs. Barnes; and that 
they were then in the parlour together. 

. I was anſwered. Tho? I Wunde it 
rather odd for h of quality (for ſuch 
the carriage I had ſeen led me to eſtimate 
its'owners), I ſay, I thought it rather odd, 
for ſuch perſons to pay ſo much regard to 
one in Mrs. Barnes's fituation : but had I 
then known what I now know, I need not 
have wondered. : 

Tas Penſon and Sylvia: | 

But Penſon and Sylvia were then names 
unintereſting to me. Indeed, they were 
then unknown to me: had I heard them, I 
ſhould have heard them with indifference, 
as they could have brought no charafter to 
: 1 recollection. hh 
Selby was buſy between the ber * 
the parlour but, as I ſtood not on cere- 
mony, L took a book from my pocket, to 
85 a myſelf till the ſtorm ſhould abate. 

| : 5M 3 had . 
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F AE not read long, when a poſt chaiſe 
topt at the door; and out of it ſtept a lady 
I ſhould have ſaid young lady, did not 
that term ſeem to convey ao wan 1 
idea of girliſhneſs. 
Paſt the floridity of youth, me . 
a to be of that age, when the charatter of the 
mind begins to þe ſettled on the features, - 
There was a languid benignity in her 
countenance, which beſpoke an acquaint- 
- ance with misfortune, but lighted up with 
2 faint brightneſs, expreſſive of a ſenſation 
where hope a little, and but a little, ſur- 
mounts apprehenſion. | 
p Pale, but pleaſing, there was ſomething 
in it which ſeemed to convince one that, 
tho” perhaps ſhe had never been a regular 
Beauty, ſhe had been more an objett capa- 
ble of inſpiring, and at the ſame time vor- 
thy of the tendereſt attachment. 
She entered the ſhop, and enquired 65 
Mrs. Barnes. 2 72 5 
09S believe, thought he was of 1 - 1 
Bu pPauariy 


. 
— at - =o 


< 
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party of thoſe already withing, for he ware 
| diately threw open the parlour door. 

_ * Penfon and Sylvia were fitting in an op- 
polite window feat, He way leaning on 
her ſhoulder, and twiſting his fingers in the 
finglets that played on her neck. 

The opening of the door drew from him 
a heedleſs glance;—but in à moment it 
quickened. His coumtenance changed, 
and he ſunk ſenſelefs in the window. 

Sylvia ſcreamed; and, ſtarting to gain 
4 diſtant part of the room, . on 
the floor. 55 

Humanity would not ſuffer me to re- 
main an idle ſpettator. 

L entered the room. Mrs. Barnes was 
fitting aghaſt and immoveable, in a chair 
by the fire, which ſhe had been repairing; 
whilſt the firange lady was fupporting, 
and weeping over the infenſible Penſon. 
For the ſake of rendering a ſervice to 

my pariſhioners, at an exigence, J had 
learned the uſe of the laneet.— could 
. bleed. 


* 


me Milanzholy Man. 


Silvia ak :—but — — — 
The vital flame wavered in che ſocket.— 
We chafed his temples.— At length he 
opened his eyes. -I know nat what mix 
ture of horror and tenderneſs were blend - 
ed in their glance. With a tremutous 
accent he pronunced f 

«© LiIix xy! 

Twas Linny, indeed. That Linuy for 
whoſe lofs he had fo often accuſed the 
waves ; but they were guiltleſs of her 
death. They wafted her to a fand-bank ; 
A French American took her up, and 


- bore her with him to Louiſana.—He had 


eſtates on the Miſhſlipp.—He detained 
ber there. — : but the 
ſtory is long and intricate, and the whole 


chain of it, as well as its concluſion, in 
the claſs of thoſe events, which feem cal- 
culated, by ſomething ſuperior to chance, 


though to what end (ſuppoſing every cal- 
culation ſuper-human to be for human 


benefit), 


p | 
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benefit), beyong the dern kaslion- er 
mortal ſagacity—Perhaps, if ſome future 
day ſhould : afford me ſufficient leiſure, T 
may give it the public; but to ſay more of 
it here would be. ill-timed, whilſt Penſon, © 
the reader's long acquaintance, and in 
whole fate, at preſent, he is, undoubtedly, 
more intereſted, lies like a veſſel wrecked 
by the claſh of two colliding ſeas. 
He had already pronounced Linny.— 
He took her hand as though to aſcertain 
the reality. A faint gleam of joy ſeemed: - 
to enlighten his countenance—but —— 
Sylvia ——ſhe, ſcarcely - repoſſeſſed . of 
her faculties, was ſobbing at a doubtful 
diſtance. 
Her ſighs caught his ear. 2169 
He looked ! — He extended a 
hand to her._—She ſprung forward, 
and took it. With the other he held 
_ Melinda's. He removed his eyes twice 
from one to the other. Nature ſnud- 
dered . The conflict was too great for 
his ſenſibility.— The tear ſtarted in his 
9 


f 7 


* 
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hr er there renin not Hrengtb 6 10 
. * Fa * „ thgy n 

1 ſaw his avid a 1 ſeized 
dis band bet dhe pulſe had x ceaſed 
to beat; and the laſt ſigh had eſcaped From 
his boſom. 


And now, reader, over his bier, is it ne- 
ceſſary that we ſum up his character? 
Is it not already before thee? His writ- 


ings diſcloſe his ſentiments; yea, ſome... 


times more ſo than prudence ſhould have 
allowed; yetfrequently leſs than he ſeems 
to intend, Hence then let us eſtimate 
1 5 1 bk 

His mind was of nature's choiceſt 
compoſition; but hurt partly by the diſ- 
penſation of Providence, and partly by 
unprofitable pondering. He was a man of 
unbounded humanity—of fine affection 
of the pureſt friendſhip, A man too ſenſi- 
ble to be happy ;—who thought too deeply 
to think well;—and who ſpun the thread 
of reflection ſo fine, as to render it (at leaſt 
to himſelf) unſerviceable. A charakter 

which, 


— — 
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— 


poreal nature cannot keep pace with its 


which, i inn crowd, is unnötiges. becauſe, 
like the minutiæ df nature, it requires nice 
obſervation to diſtinguiſh i its exquiſiteneſs ; 
a character that, to its intimates, is ever 
amiable, becauſe it will, even to the mono- 
polifing inquietude to itſelf, endeavour to 
compals their tranquithty ;but a character 
to itſelf barely ſupportable, becauſe-cor- 


mental refinements, —Reader! if thou 
be ſuch a one (though tracing him through 
bis various ſenſibilities, as I bave hitherto, 
with the throb of Tympath+;,* thou mayꝰſt 


think I am now pronoune ing his definitive 


eulogium), Remember 


© ® Homeer thy heart be with him in his coffin, 
I'm here to bury Perſon, not to praiſe him. 


FINIS. 


